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ie certainly is not right to take a few mistakes 

culled here and there from schools, that are the 
exceptions, and judge the work of our schools by 
them. If Miss Le Row’s last book can be taken as a 
fair sample of gen:ral school work in our country, 
then certainly our schools should be at once recon- 
structed. But we do not think that this book 
intends to prove that all our schools are in a 
deplorable condition, but that there is so much that 
is wrong in our present system that teachers should 
co-operate with each other at once to correct the 
evident wrongs and right the acknowledged errors. 
From the earliest time the pedagogue has beeh 
laughed at. This poor child-slave bore the brunt of 
ridicule 500 B.C., and all through the Roman repub- 
lic and empire primary teachers were laughed at. 
There never has been a time in the history of the 
world when a teacher was more honored, or his 
work more valued, than at present. So it follows: 


our schools now is, that boards of education impose 
upon teachers so many rules, and so much routine 
work, that they are frequently unable to do the 
work they could do if left freer to work in their own 
channels, and were left freer té drrange the 
order of exercises to suit the circumstances with, 
which they are surrounded. We hazard nothing in 
saying that thereshould be absolutely no percentage: 
examinations for promotions. We are very 

indeed to learn that Supt. Prentice, of Hornelisville, 


written work for practice, and says that he ‘cah 
always point out five or ten in any departmént att’ 
any time who are most ready for promotion. But 
he does not rely upon éxiiiinations, nor ddes he’ 
keep percentages; he relieves his teachers of all this’ 
work, Thére are many things that need righting, 
and if our leading teachers would be more willing to 
admit that there are errors and faults in the school, 
system, and more ready to advance, as light show 
where advance can be made, there would be less, 
friction than there is at the present time. The 
trouble with the work of securing advancement is 
that there are some leading teachers and superin- 
tendents who seem fore-ordained to defend the 
existing order of things. We suppose that they live; 
up to the old maxim, ‘‘ Whatever is, is right.” But! 
all must admit that it is only by seeing imperfec- 
tions and remedying them that we can grow better. ' 
Miss Le Row’s book has pointed out one very 
important particular in which our schools are weak. 
Now if all would co-operate to make this weak point 
strong, the advance during the next few years 
would be very great, much greater than we fear it) 
will be if many continue to shut their eyes against 
the light, and thus are not able to see where faults 
are, simply because they will not look at the truth. 


(RECT teaching is good—always good. It can- 
not be bad. But like all good things, it has 





®lbeen counterfeited, and made ridiculous, For’ 


example, a teacher brings a kitten before a class 
and asks, ‘‘ What is this?” Pointing to its eyes she 
asks, ‘‘ What are these?” etc., etc. This is hum- 
bug. But if the children had never seen a cat, the 
object, cat, would be exactly the thing to produce. 
Object teaching is always good when the object is; 
made to teach. The reason why objects have been! 
crowded out of some school-rooms is because they; 
have been used to waste time and cover up igno- 
rance. But object teaching is always good. 
Think of attempting to teach chemistry or mineral- 
ogy or physics without specimens or apparatus! 
Think of trying to make children learn wi 
concrete things at hand! There is a great deal of 
shallow psychology in the theory that there is more} 
mental stimulus gotten out of abstractions than’ 
things. An abstraction is defined to be an idea 
without any material object, as love, to represent it. 
‘We venture the statement that no child can possi- 
bly get any idea of an abstraction except by an| 
object lesson. Christ’s whole life was an object 
lesson, designed to teach the most abstract virtues, 
as love, gratitude, hope, and forgiveness. Object; 
teaching is always good, but when it isn’t teaching, 
it isn’t good. ‘ 
[HE educator is in debt to education; this i8 a 
truth that is ever pressing upon teachers of all 
Classes, in public and in private schools, in primary 





N. Y., has adopted this plan. He has nee 





schools, and in colleges. It will be admitted in this, 
general form probably by all; general truths 
comfortable ones to admit. But it is meant here to 


prominently identified with education, died in a 
Western state. No notice was sent’ the JOURNAL, 
though it was the proper chantiel, and although 





that there never was'a time when the teacher hail! 
more power than to-day. The great difficulty i 


was known that we wére realy to give sf 


cha notice. After a time a sharp letter of ‘tepri- 







mand came, charging us with neglect to the mem- 
ory of this teacher. In reply, we urged the writer 
of the lett-r to prepare a notice, but none came. 

In another instance a principal of much worth 
died, and a note came from the vice-principal ask- 
ing that we give a suitable notice. Bricks cannot 
be made witheut straw, so the vice-prin¢ipal was 
‘applied to, to write the ndétice. But hé neglected to 
do it, and the only way one was obtained was by 
calling personally on the widow. 

These are but Saitiples of the neglt¢t which 
teachers béstow tpon their fellows. That this 
should be true of the district school teacher, who 
will hold office but a year or two, would not be 
‘strange ; but it is true of teachers who have been in 
the work for twenty-five years, and that is strange. 
There should be a decided and immediate change 
for the better. 

Let teachers clip out educational news and send 
to us promptly. When a teacher of prominence 
dies, let those who knew him contribute a suitable 
notice. It is certainly true that if we do not value 
ourselves and our calling, the world will not value 
us. 
An educational paper portrays the educational 
world. If the deaths of protiinént teachers are not 
noted, it is not the fault of the editor, but of the 
associates of those teachers, be théy who they may. 
The indiffereéné’ of teachers towards their calling is 
of long ; it is chargéd by the world at 
large that theré is little love for the noble work, but 
that the eye sees the loaves and fishes. We urge 
the development of a professional feeling. What- 
ever touches one touches all, is the’ motto of the 
organizations that have grown up among the labor- 
ing people. The teacher must be interested in some 
other teacher beside himself. No man liveth to 
himself. 

Here is food for much refiéétion. There is so 
much truth in these statements that it will not be 
strange if a hundred letters'shoutd be received, say- 
ing, ‘‘I am guilty; I admit i.” 


i is periodically stated that we have no science, 
and no accepted principles of education. The 
most wonderful thihg’atout this statement is that 
it comes from men Hké Dr. Hoose, who know that 
well-established principles of teaching are at least 
two thousand years old, and who ought to have 
heard of thé TrrvivM and QuaprRivium of Alexander 
the Great's time, and who certainly should be 
familiar with the fact that Aristotle was a distin- 
tinguished advocate of the inductive method of 
reasoning. Is it necessary to tell any reader of the 
JouRNAL that Socrates adopted a method whivh to 
this day bears his name, or that Plato’s ideal state 
was a school in which the mother was the first 
teacher, and whose very songs she sung to her little 
one he would have prescribed by law, and who would 
have training prepare men for public office, and 
permit only those to hold office who were thus pre- 
pared? Thuis he was one of the earliest advocates of 
our modern civil service reform. Thales taught 
that the study of nature should proceed along the 
linés of human réfsén. He was the first to fore- 
shadow the Baconian method of study, which Aris- 
'‘otle distinctly stated. Following him were 
Patmenidés, Heraclitus, Leucippis, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Gorgias, and Prodicus, in 
addition to the immortal Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, and Epicurus. These names will look formid- 
able to those unacquainted with old Greek thought, 
but to those who have studied these authors they 
will recall the fact that even five hundred years B. 
C. there were admitted principles of teaching and 
study. Is it now possible that the science of educa- 
tion is a lest art, like the method of hardening 
¢ Wecan hardly believe that any reputable 
teacher is seridus when he makes such « claim. 
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A NOBLE WORK. 

The elements of the following narrative were gained 
in a summer visit in one of the mountamous counties 
of New York state. The village teacher often heard a 
child crying as she went to her school inthe morning ; 
and at night to her surprise the same child was still 
crying. Inquiry reveuled that the child had, by an 
attack of scarlet fever, been deprived of both sight and 
hearing, and that the crying arose from the inability to 
comprehend and adapt herself toher deprivations. The 
sympathetic teacher visited the parents and saw a 
healthy-looking child of between five and six years of 
age, tiedin a chair. The power of speech still remained 
and compelled tears to flow as the little one would 
repeatedly ask, ‘‘ Why isit sodark, mamma?” ‘ Why 
do you not speak tome?” ‘‘Doyouloveme, mamma?” 

The teacher went awa) thoughtful. Something must 
be done soon or the power of speech would be lost. 
She had seen an alphabet of wooden letters, and a 
frame in which they would be placed to make words. 
This was at once sent for, and taken to the house. 
Every day after school she stopped to give a lesson in 
reading or talking to little Annie. 

Taking the child on her lap and caressing her, she put 
the cat in her lap. Stroking the cat with the child’s 
hand until attention was gained, she then put down 
the letters that made the word ‘‘cat,” and passed 
Annie’s fingers over them. Then the hand was put on 
the cat, then on the word; a partial idea only was 
gained. To have her think, the teacher tapped her fore- 
head just above the eye. The word ‘ milk” was com- 
posed and tied by a string, then a spoonful of milk was 
placed in Annie’s mouth, then the thought signal was 
given, and the fingers put onthe word. It was repeated 
three times. Then the cat was taken up, and the word 
‘‘cat” felt of. Then the milk was put to her lips, and 
her fingers put on the word. An expression of supreme 
delight passed over her sightless face, and thus the 
teacher was assured that she comprehended that one 
was the sign of the other. 

The next lesson was a repetition of connecting the 
words “cat” and ‘‘milk” with the objects, and 
tender caressings to denote pleasure with her ability. 
Then the two words were put before her under one hand, 
and the other was put on the cat; the thought signal 
being given, she turned to the two words and selected 
the word “cat.” The word “‘sugar ” was next formed, 
and tied by a string ; some sugar was put on her tongue ; 
then her fingers were put on the word. ‘The words 
‘*meat,” ‘* bread” were found and employed in the 
same way. 

It was noticed that the child began to be happier, and 
to want the words, and to love to handle them ; they 
had evidently awakened thought. Other lessons fol- 
lowed, day by day. For speech signals the lips were 
tapped. The child would touch the word “ cat,” and 
when her lips were tapped she would say “cat,” forshe 
had the power of speech, as has been said. Caresses told 
her she had done what was wanted of her. 

After a while the letters of ‘“‘cat” were separated, 
and she learned to put them together ; and so of others. 
The word ‘‘ love” was tried because a caress explained 
it and gradually several verbs were taught. Her own 
name was put into a word, and when she felt of it her 
breast was tapped. Sentences were tried, ‘“‘ Annie loves 
sugar,” ‘‘ Annie loves milk,” &c. So that during the 
summer the child learned to express herself somewhat. 
The faithful friend studied the case with great care, 
aetermining to preserve the power of speech. 

The words were fastened by India rubber bandr, and 
put into a box. The teacher would give Annie one and 
then give the speech signal, and the child would name 
it ; then a touch under her chin told her she was right. 
She learned to get out the words, ‘‘ Annie wants water,” 
and then to strike on the box to call attention. After- 
warda little bell was given to her. 

The formation of words was a pleasure; she would 
sit for hours picking out the letters and putting on the 
India rubber bands. 

The teacher had told a lady in Philadelphia of the 
child and the succeeding year she was taken there for 
instruction. She learned to write, to talk vocally, and 


by signs, and really became an educated young lady. 


Her affection for her first teacher never ceased ; she 
seemed to realize what a service had been done by one 
on whom she had no claim whatever. 

This leads to a consideration of what teaching is, and 
how it is to be done. A glimpse of mental needs, of the 
use of signs, and the way the mind is stimulated may be 
had by considering the condition of this child. Itisa 
grand lesson in education. 


OLD FOGYISM IN EDUCATION. 

It would seem as though it was about time for the old 
fogy to ‘shuffle off this mortal coil,” but the time is not 
yet. What special use he is we know not, but of some, 
no doubt. We thus meditated as we were reading from 
the pages of a recent issue of an educational monthly. 
We quote : 

“In arithmetic the good teacher does not assign lessons to be 
learned out of school, for he knows that there is great danger 
that the elder brothers and sisters, the parents, and even the 
grand-parents will be brought into requisition to assist at the 
solution of the hardest problems.” “The good teacher sees to it 
that the arithmetic lesson is prepared under his eyes.” ‘The 
good teacher does not make the mistake of throwing grammar 
from the course of study because itis difficult to learn, amd substi- 
tuting ‘ language lessons’ for it because it is easy.” ‘ There is 
the old regime which administered the rod industriously, and 
sought by an oppressive system of espionage to prevent the 
growth of evil habits.),!It was excessive help.” 

This is refreshingly musty. The ‘‘ good” teacher can- 
not assign lessons to be learned out of school for fear of 
the grand-mothers ’and grand-fathers! It would seem 
as though the ‘‘ good” teacher ought to be able to find 
some other reason for not assigning lessons out of school 
better than this. Teachers will remember that all 
arithmetic lessons must be hereafter prepared under 
their eyes. And why? Evidently for fear of deception 
as to honesty in labor. Is this a good way to develop 
moral sentiments and stalwartness? We think not. 
And grammar, it must remain, and language lessons, 
they must go. As tothe rod and espionage, they were 
excessive HELPS. Helps to what? Our author does not 
tell us. We had thought’ they were excessive hin- 
drances, but we may have been mistaken. A httle 
farther on in the monthly another writer discourses 
quite dogmatically in the following fashion : 

“ All explanations made by the instructor should be repeated 
by the pupils one afterJanother many times, and penalties should 
be imposed upon those pupils who do not ask for further expla- 
nation, and yet when called upon are themselves unable to 
explain. 

Marking pupuls for their daily recitations is an inconvenience to 
the teacher, and as it requires the exercise of his judgment on 
every recitation, and some clerical work to keep a record and 
summarize it, he would be glad to dispense with it on his own 
account, regardless of the effect of the system upon his pupils. 
And yet, in ordinary schools, so far as I can ascertain, better 
results are obtained with it than without it. 

Pupils who are fitting themselves for examination for admission 
to college, and some, from their interest in the study, or from a 
conscientious desire to do their whole duty, do not require any 
stimulus, and no tutor feels the need of either marking or exam- 
ining his private pupils. For they are generally students working 
for an object, and, being few in number, he can keep track of 
them, and knows pretty accurately their standing. But the ordi- 
nary high school pupil studies algebra simply because it is a part 
of the prescribed course of study. 

The ordinary system of marking furnishes a ready and accurate 
means by which pupils can compare themselves with each other, 
und affords the teacher information as to the standing of the dif- 
ferent members of his classes, and also furnishes an easy means of 
informing parents about the progress their children are making. 
I have never seen in operation any system to take its place that 
seemed to me free from serous objections, both as to results 
obtained, and as to the effect on the pupils.” 

The subject of explaining and marking has been so 
often written about in the columns of the JouRNAL, we 
do not care to discuss it at this time. Our opinion con- 
cerning marking and reporting percentage standings 
are quite decided. But isn’t it a cool confession for a 
high school teacher to make that the ‘‘ ordinary high 
school pupil studies algebra simply because it is a part 
of the prescribed course of study.” And this in Boston ! 
If this is true of algebra, how about history, geography, 
chemistry, and physics? Has it come to this in Boston ? 
Well, if it has, then we think that there is need of a 
second Horace Mann to write another report. Could 
thirty-one Boston masters be found to protest again ? 





MANUAL TRAINING IN OLD GREECE. 


A correspondent says ‘that manual training, so far 
as set forth by its advocates, has no such object in view 
as the Greeks had. It was not their object to make 
skilled workmen, but to develop intellectual power.” 
Our correspondent is wrong—entirely wrong—the aim 
of the Greeks was to make men, and they succeeded. 
There were thousands among the Greeks who had high 
intellectual powers, and magnificent physical develop- 
ment. They did not sacrifice the intellectual to the 
physical, but recognized, from the time of Solon down 
to the very latest period of their history, the funda- 
mental fact, that must always be recognized in all edu- 
cational processes, that the mind cannot work in a pro- 
per manner unless through the medium of a healthy body. 
In all the gymnasiums of Athens intellectual power was 





cultivated. We ask our correspondent to investigate 


for himself the province and character of the palestra, 
and when he is through to report to us the results of his 
search. He will find that until the 12th or 13th year 
the Greeks paid as much attention, in primary schools, 
to physical development as to intellectual training. 
Up to the 18th year careful attention was given to the 
development of the body. Those who pursued a literary 
lite after the 18th year were under the direct care of the 
rhetors, and at a later period became members of the 
classes of some philosopher and thus were university 
students. It is a strange thing that any intelligent 
teacher should endeavor to belittle Greek culture. Add 
our own Christian civilization to what the Greeks did, 
with the thought of to-day, and the discoveries of the 
present generation, then add to it the knowledge we 
have of the human body and mind, and we shall have 
the best educational system which it will be possible to 
formulate for many hundred years to come. 





WOMAN VINDICATED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 





An interesting contribution to the literature of what 
is often vaguely termed ‘the woman question,” comes 
to hand in the form of a pamphlet issued by the Com- 
missioner of Patents at Washington. This is a detailed 
catalogue of the women to whom patents have been 
granted for inventions, from 1790 to July 1, 1888. The 
list is a long one, comprising about 2,500 names of wo- 
men living in all parts of this country, and a few in 
foreign countries, the New York delegation being con- 
spicuously prominent. In the early years of the Repub- 
lic, women inventors were few. Up to 1830 they num- 
bered only ten, and the next thirty years added only 
forty-five to their ranks, But after 1860 they came for- 
ward thick and fast, in some years averaging nearly one 
a day. 

The most striking feature of the record, however, is 
not the number of women who invent, but the variety 
of articles invented by them. Many of these articles, as 
one naturally expects to find, have special relation to 
women and children and: domestic affairs. The second 
patent on the list is that granted for a corset, and these 
and other articles of feminine apparel are numerously 
represented, Bustles are notunknown. Baby-jumpers, 
tidy-fasteners, dolls, cradles, rocking-chairs, knitting 
and sewing-machines, churns, cooking utensils, and 
bird-cages are scattered liberally and fittingly over every 
page. But there are others which indicate a strong bent 
in the feminine mind toward “ propria que maribus.” 
Early on the list, for example, is an invention for saw- 
ing wheel-fellies, followed by a folder-cutter, a mowing 
machine and a curry-comb. In 1863, a New York dame 
devised a new war-vessel, and next year her sister in 
San Francisco obtained a patent for a smelting furnace. 
Scientific tendencies were shown in patents for mount- 
ing fluid lenses, for a submarine telescope and lamp, and 
for a fire-alarm thermometer. Non-heating axles, 
safety car-heaters, locomotive smoke-consumers, screw- 
propellers, spark-arresters, sleeping-car berths, and rails 
for street railways, indicate ability to deal with me- 
chanics and engineering. Hoes, shovels, harrows, and 
clevises tell of women farmers. Shirt-bosoms, collars, 
coat-fitters, and trouser-cutters are on the list to show 
woman’s care for her liege lord’s wardrobe. It was not 
a Jersey women who patented a mosquito destroyer, nor 
yet a Bostonian who devised an improved bean-baker. 
The list includes also various car-couplers, corpse-coolers, 
chicken-coops, wagons, bale-ties, elevated railroads, 
stock-cars, life-rafts, fences, barrel-makers, roller-skates, 
bicycles, and other feminine trifles, too numerous to 
mention. 

This record, therefore, works strongly toward vindi- 
cating woman's originality of ideas, and her versatility 
of talent. If she can invent these things, she knows how 
to use them. Andif she knows how, rash will be the 
man who tries to restrain her from doing it. Shall not 
a woman run a locomotive of her own design, on a rail- 
road of her own inventing? If she can make a hoe or 
a shovel, shall she not wield it? Evidently this pamph- 
let contains much food for thought and many bases for 
argument. 


THE House committee on elections of South Carolina 
have recommended a constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide an educational qualification for voters. Under it 
voters must be able to read the Constitution of the 
United States, and to write their own names. It is 
doubtful if the measure will pass, as the opposition 10 
it comes principally from the white people of the middle 
and upper portions of the state. It will require a ma 
jority of two-thirds of both houses, and will, besides, 
have to be submitted to a vote of the people of the state. 
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At the recent meeting of the board of regents a col- 
lege charter was granted to the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers with power to confer degrees. Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is president of this institution. 


THE types made ussay on page 4, January 5, JOURNAL, 
first column, ‘‘Carny ;” it should have been Curry. 





THE daily news tells us that a short time ago the mis- 
sion school in Zahleh was attacked by some boys who 
threw stones at the doors and windows. Complaint was 
made, and the Mudie adopted the punishment of put- 
ting the mothers of the troublesome boys in prison 
for several days. This certainly will have the salutary 
effect .of making the influence of mothers bear more 
practically upon the maintenance of law and order. 
How would it work to punish teachers when their pupils 
commit crimes ? 





State Supt. HIGBEE was among the visitors 
at the meeting of the school commissioners, and was 
met with cordial hands, for the school system of Penna. 
has many superiorities. If our normal schools are better 
constituted, and there is more pedagogical knowledge, 
they reach their rural population better. 





JoHN H. WALSH, principal of Public School No 27, 
of this city, is likely to be made second associate super- 
intendent of public instruction in place of Christopher 
Cunningham. From what we know of Mr. Walsh we 
believe his appointment would be a first-rate one. 





SENATOR HAWKINS has introduced a bill in the New 
York state senate establishing a normal school at 
Jamaica, L. I., and making an appropriation of $106,000. 
Long Island ought to have a normal school and Jamaica 
is a good place to put it in. 





PRINCIPAL ALBERT LEONARD, of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
expects soon to become a permanent resident of this 
city. Mr. Leonard is a native of Ohio, a graduate of 
the Ohio University, regular classical course ; also the 
course in French and German, and in addition the 
advanced course in pedagogy. He was tutor in his alma 
mater for three years, when he accepted the principal- 
ship of the Dunkirk high school, where his work has 
been favorably received. He has been from the first the 
manager and associate editor of the Journal of Peda- 
gogy, Athens, Ohio. 





WE give this week another bird’s eye view of a part 
of the educational world. The topics discussed at the 
various association meetings are so printed, that at a 
glance it can be seen what subjects occupied most of 
the time. Thousands of our readers, we know, appre- 
ciate our efforts to keep them informed concerning the 
work of all the states, thus giving them better means of 





THE re-election of J. Edward Simmons, as president 
of the board of education, places a most able man at 
the head of the system. One good thing about Mr. Sim-+ 
mons is, that he is willing to hear ; he is always acces- 
sible. He is president of the Fourth national bank and, 
we are told, has his desk where any one can come and 
see him. Usually a man has to run a gauntlet of clerks 
and officials before he can see a bank president. We 
confess to admiring Mr. Simmons as a man and as an 
official. 


[A LETTER. ] 


81, 1888 


Ark. Dec. 
Mr. Francis W. Parker Editor 


please Send me A Sample of your Teachers.—Institute 
& Practical Teacher I Want to No the price I am going 
to take it this In Coming Year I Will be under A Thou- 
sand Obligations to you for 100 Examination questions 
as tite A ones as you can fit out With Answers. 
yours ——— 





THE idea of the Monthly Supplements is a happy one 
and deserves the warmest commendation. These papers 
will be most valuable to teachers, and are worth the full 
price of the JOURNAL for a year. They should be treas- 
ured and studied by young teachers as the expressions 
of experts on the various subjects of which they treat. 

shall take pleasure in commending them wherever I 
have an opportunity of doing so, believing them to be a 
valuable aid to the cause of education. 

EpwakD Brooks. 


THE increased appropriation recently made by the 
legislature of Alabama of $100,000 to the public schools 
of that state, has signaled to the world that her face 
shall never be turned toward the setting sun. The nor- 
mal schools, which came so near going out in a breeze, 
with sober second thought, are left intact. 





AT its recent session the legislature of Vermont made 
some radical amendments to the educational laws of the 
state. Recent statistics showed that Vermont’s educa- 
tional system was singularly defective, and that under 
it illiteracy was increasing at an alarming rate. The 
amendments provide for greater uniformity in teaching, 
and in school books, for raising the standing of teachers, 
and for compulsory education. This looks like an excel- 
lent beginning of a much needed reform. 
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FRroM a recent report of Mr. Wines on prison reform 
we learn that it costs only $100 per year to keep a 
prisoner in prison, but to guard against a released crimi- 
nal it costs $2,500 or $2,800 a year. The Elmira Refor- 
matory is the model on which all state prisons should 
he patterned. “ Those sent there are kept until they show 
evidences of real reform. They are studied mentally, 
spiritually, and physically, and a new character is built 
up, and one by one is released on parole until he shows 
that he can be set free absolutely. The result is that 
eighty-one and a fraction per cent. have been returned 
to honest, self-supporting manhood, against seveateen 
or eighteen per cent. in the old state prison system. The 
whole system should be shaped on the Elmira Reforma- 
tory system. There are just two ways to get rid of the 
criminal classes—to kill or reform. There is a good deal 
here for teachers to think about. 








AN anxious subscriber wants to be told, “‘ since pars- 
ing is dead and diagramming is dying,” what she shail 
do. We answer, teach expression of thought in correct 
and connected English sentences. The expression of 
good thought isa noble exercise. ‘‘ Parsing” doesn’t 
promote it and diagramming and analysis rather hinders 
it. Language lessons are more successful in advanced 
classes than in elementary ones, but they must not be 
“baby” lessons. Milk for babes and meat for grown boys 
and girls is a good maxim to follow. Interest in the 
language class depends upon knowing how to create the 
interest. There are a score of books that will help 
teachers in this work, and in the columns of the Jour- 
NAL are frequently found many suggestive methods and 
ways. The fact is, if any teacher is really anxious to 
make her scholars love to express their thoughts in good 
English sentences, she need not cross the ocean to find 
out how the thing can be done. The means of finding 
out how to go at the work is at her door waiting to be 
admitted. 
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CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKERS. 


In accordance with public notice a large number of 
teachers met at 9 University Place, on Saturday, January 
11. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was made chairman, 
and the report of the committee on organization was 
taken up. The constitution offered by it was adopted 
and officers elected. For president, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler ; first vice-president, W. N. Barringer ; second vice- 
president, Julia Richman ; secretary, Emily I, Conant ; 
treasurer, John F. Woodhull ; member-at-large, R. Spald- 
ing. After the election a paper on the kindergarten was 
read by Miss E. Lombard. 

The report on *‘ Form and Drawing ” was read by Wal- 
ter 8. Perry. 

The report on ‘ Manual Training” was read by J. R. 
Richards. 

The report on “‘ Usual Studies” was read by Henry 
O'Neil. 





The sub-committe on manual training will strive first 
of all to make clear in what sense the term is used. In 
our judgment it is more properly used, as in the phrase 
‘Manual Training Movement,” to designate all training 
of the pupil’s powers of expression by other than verbal 
means. In this sense manual training includes the kin- 
dergarten, drawing, and form-study, and the construc- 
tive work of the higher grades, whether it be in wood or 
metal. In the present instance, however, another signi- 
fication has been attached to the term, and by appoint- 
ing a committee on manual training, in addition to com- 
mittees on the kindergarten, drawing, and form-study, it 
is clear that the term is used in the sensé of constructive 





This work will come naturaliy in the higher grammar 
grades, and in the high school in any course of study 
which includes manual training throughout. It will 
grow out of the constructive work in clay, paper, and 
pasteboard, and be connected with it as well as with the 
drawing which has preceded, and which should accom- 
pany the constructive work, not only in the lower grades, 
but in all grades. The object of instruction in manual 
training, when the term is used in this sense, is to con- 
tinue the work of training thought-expression, begun in 
the lower grades, and to develop keenness and accuracy 
of perception, to train the judgment and the executive 
faculty by the handling of material and shaping it to 
definite ends, and in general, to train the hand to co- 
operate with the eye in the service of the mind, whether 
impression or expression be the predominant mental 
activity. 





INDUSTRIAL WORK IN THE SOUTH. 





Industrial training has been introduced into Wellford, 
8. C., through the efforts of one man. Mr. R. M. Alex- 
ander, a colored teacher there, has bought an acre of 
land in ths town, and cet his pupils to work upon it. A 
letter from our South Carolina correspondent gave a 
brief account of his plans in the JOURNAL of Sept. 22. 
Since that time we have received the following record 
of the work, and its purpose from Mr. Alexander him- 
self : 

I wish I could tell you fully of my little work, and 
the sacrifice I have made and am ngw making to estab- 
lish an educational work among my people, in this desti- 
tute section, where they have never enjoyed advantages 
of any kind. I began the work one year ago (unaided 
from any source), with three pupils only and taught 
¢hus for two months.. The third month I had five 
pupils. The first eight months [ made an average salary 
of $8.40 per month, but I felt that if the work was to be 
a@ success I must stick to it. The school opened with 
thirty pupils this term, and the general outlook is very 
much more encouraging than it was a year ago. 

‘I need an assistant, but do not collect enough money 
to pay one teacher, for the peope are very poor, yet 
anxious to educate their children. I cultivated six acres 
this year as an experiment, and as a means of aiding the 
pupils to help themselves. This has proven a success, for 
two boys that I have kept during the whole year have 
made their entire support for the term. My desire is to 
give them a chance to help themselves, for I think this is 
the best way of aiding any people. From this year’s ex- 
perience I am of the opinion that it is possible to take a 
boy, and by judicious management, enable him to be- 
come self-supporting, without any detriment to his 
studies ; but with great physical advantage. This will 
enable the young to go out, prepared mentally, morally, 
and physically to assume the duties of citizenship. 

The work hes been established for the purpose of try- 
ing to solve a problem in behalf of a very needy people. 

I can give testimonials from ministers and other pro- 
minent men of this immediate section showing that the 
work, although in its infancy, is accomplishing great 
good. This school will, in the future, reach a very large 
colored population who haye never enjoyed the advan- 
tage of an education of any kind. I trust the work will 
commend itself to your readers, in such a manner as to 
jead them to do what they can to aid it. 





EAR AND VOICE TRAINING. 





‘** The common existence of abnormal sense perception 
among school children is a serious obstacle in teaching. 
This condition is most obvious in the defective percep- 
tions of sounds and forms. It may be seen in the faulty 
articulations in speaking and reading; in the inability 
to distinguish musical sounds readily ; also in the com- 
mon mistakes made in hearing what is said. Careful 
observation and long experience lead to the conclusion 
that the most common defects in sound perceptions 
exist because of lack of proper training in childhood to 
develop this power of the mind into activity through the 
sense of hearing. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
great importance in education, that in the training of 
children due attention shall be given to the development 
of ready and accurate perceptions of sounds. How to 
give this training so as to secure the desired results is a 
subject that deserves the careful attention of parents and 
teachers. Much depends upon the manner of present- 
ing the sounds of our language to pupils whether or not 
the results shall be the development in sound percep- 
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HOW CORNELL GRADUATES TURN OUT. 





Total number of graduates is 1,352, Of this number 
45 are engaged in agriculture, 51 in architecture and 
building, 5 in art, 23 in banking ,» 11 in chemistry and 
assaying, 150 in civil engnering 246 in education, 80 in 
electrical engineering, news ana work, 235 in 
law, 89 in manufacturing, 43 in mec chanical engineering 
65 in medicine and surgery, 115 in mercantile pursuits, 
30 in the ministry, 5 in publishing, 12 in scientific in- 
vestigation, 65 in study. One hundred and twenty-one 
are without occupation or are unreported. 





THE RECENT SCHOOL ELECTION IN BOSTON. 


A correspondent from Boston writing concerning 
the recent school election im that city says, ‘“‘ I heard no. 
violent talk from any Catholic and but little from Prot- 
estants. Many Catholics, men and women, told me 
they were friends of the public schools, would stand by 
them, and deplored the sectarian issue which, it seemed 


to them, the more extreme Protestants had raised. Inf 


this last sentiment liberal Catholics are in accord with, 
I am convinced, the great majority of liberal Protestants 
in Boston. Such men as Dr, Phillips Brooks and Dr. W. 
E. Griffis have steadily refused to countenance the agi- 
tation over the Swinton-Travis episode. President. 
Eliot, of Harvard, voices the sentiments of many edu- 
cated Protestants when he condemns as mischievous 
this ‘No Popery.cry.’ The day after election a promi- 
nent Congregational clergyman in Cambridge told me 
that it made him sick at heart. to see how bitter and un- 
just was the attack made against the Catholics, on 
account of what the school board had done. 
same day an evangelical and broad church Protestant 


clergyman of world-wide fame told me that Dr. Duryea}, 


seemed to be about the only man who had kept his head 
level through this business; that the Catholic priest who 
complained of what was taught regarding, indulgences 
in the South Boston high school, did no more than he 


(the speaker) or any Protestant clergyman ought to have}, 
done under similar circumstances, and that it had been, 


a terrible mistake to weaken ourselves for the coming 
conflict against the enemies of the free public school 
system by such injustice now as must alienate those 
Catholics who are friends of the public schools.” 





A TEACHER OF THE OLDEN TIME. 





About a century and a third ago, Jesper Svedberg, 
son of Jesper, Bishop of Skara, and brother of Emanuel 
Swedenborg, as he was called after being ennobled by 
Queen Ulrich, of Sweden, for more than a year taught 
school at Raccoon, New Jersey. The bishop supervised 
the Swedish Lutheran congregation in America, and 
Johann Danielson Svedberg, cousin germane to the 
teacher, published a small book on the Swedes of Am- 
erica, MDOCIX. 





RELIGION EIN SCHOOLS. 


Quite a number of our readers are anxious to know 
our position on the question of religion in schools, We 
wish to say once for all that we believe in it. We do 
not believe in sectarianism in schools, but we do believe 
most earnestly in religion in them. No great teacher 
has ever lived who has not connected mn with his 
teaching. Think over the list: Pythagoras, 

Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, Comenius, “err 
Horace Mann ; all have been religious men. A corres- 
pondent says tha “ religion has been tried in Canda 
schools and found an early ve. There is too much 
bigotry in any mixed community to be able to teach 
even the rudiments of religion in the public schools.” 
Have we to take up agi ig ee of this paper to tell our 
have too much 
stten i If there isa God 
then there is religion, and on then is | 
morality. Cocaetindt Eas ges hae 
hearts of men, and there can be no ise ugh 
conscience. The most. religious men that ever | 





lived ‘were Senéca and 


religious as Paul was. The Ch religion, we believe, 


is especially divine, so we woul teach it in all our 
schools ; but Epictetus’ religion was infinitely better 
no religion at all. Bodtke taught a pure 1 


because he wasdeeply religious, He was right, as far as 


On the} 


, but they were not | deserv 
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he saw the right. Had he been more enlightened he 
would have accepted a better religion. Sweep all relig- 
ions from the world, and you sweep all morality away 


definition of ‘‘ the 
be pleased to read it. 


” and “the wrong.” We should 





CONCERNING COLLEGES. 





Vice-Chancellor McCracken, of the University of the 


college should be controlled by any ecclesiastical body, 
but in every case by self-perpetuating corporations 
which may be bound, by conditions inserted in the deedg 
of trust.” I have had a slight part in the foundation of a 
college and an academy under ecclesiastical control, 
and it was proven to me that the independent corpo- 
ration was preferable. Let Socialists found their own 
schools as they do in Chicago. Let agnosticism have its 
own colleges. College undergraduates will nowadays 
have every form of falsehood pressed upon their notice. 
Tet them read and judge. But I will not give my son 
ar any man’s son as teacher and guide in his days of 
discipleship a man who I believe teaches falsehood, 

whether about electricity or immortality. I have talked 
only of colleges. My chief interest isin universities. I 
believe America should have twenty universities, each 
with at least $100,000 of yearly endowment and chiefly 
in great cities. They should have schools of law, medi- 
cine, pedagogy, engineering, and graduate courses in 
fevery field of knowledge. In them I should tolerate far 
‘greater latitude of doctrine in the faculty than in under- 
graduate colleges. But even here let the corporation 
see that no man teaches what will hurt the common- 
wealth. Naturally, [hold that the New York Univer- 
Ygity will be one of the twenty. She is to-day teaching 
hover 1,000 students. What can she not do when she gets 
her $100,000 per annum ?” 


————— 


- 
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THE READING UNION, CHAUTAUQUA. 
) The Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union which 
was formed two years ago has been reorganized this fall 
ign the same general basis, but with some slight modifi- 
ions which the experience of two years has proved 
esirable. The course as now arranged consists of three 
‘hooks for each of three years, the topics considered 
ing grouped under the following divisions : History 
af Education, Methods of Teaching, Principles of Teaeh- 
ing, and Psychology. Unlike some of the state organi- 
zations, the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading Union con- 
fines its course strictly to professional lines. For 
teachers wishing general culture, the Chautauqua 
Literary and Social Circle, and the Chautauqua College | 42 
of Liberal Arts offer wide facilities for work, but the 
Teachers’ Reading Union was organized for a specific 
purpose, namely, to stimulate and encourage teachers 
anxious to take a higher rank in their chosen profession, 
but lacking opportunities for personal guidance in 
advanced study. To all such teachers the Chautauqua 





bp 


Teachers’ Reading Union offers a course of study care- 


fully planned by some of the ablest educators of the 
country, and personally directed by Dr. J. W. Dickin- 
gon, state superintendent of instruction in Massachu- 
setts. Books are furnished through E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., of New York, at special rates, and the annual fee 
of fifty cents, which is paid to the Chautauqua office at 
Plainfield, New Jersey, entitles each member to the 
annual memoranda and the Socratic leaflets, two of 
which are sent each year. These leaflets, by the way, 
form a very valuable adjunct to the teachers’ library, 
prepared as they are by Edward Everett Hale, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, and others who can speak with 
authority on the subjects treated. The titles of some of 
these leaflets are in themselves suggestive : The Teacher 


Teacher in Society, The Teacher as a Reader, The 
Teacher and Overwork, The Teacher on Vacation. At 
a recent mee of the Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
t| tion, it was decide to transfer the membership of that 

n to ‘the Chautauqua Teachers’ Reading 
Union, in bids ‘that through this national organiza- 
the | tion be ork be more aguas carrjed on than 
the authoritie had found e. The work of 
the Chautauqua ane ~ Reading Uno is one which 










~ Te 4. teaphere enerm on <4 
roused to } oa gach » development 94 sb: 
ah > get Epa es ensihis- 


Reading ih will yay its ee Re sar a steadily 
widening. 





Ftoo. Will some yee of these sentiments send us a| 


City of New York, recently said that no denominational |S 


Preparing for School, The Teacher in School, The|last Sabbath. Tell 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 





The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
originai with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 





LEAF STUDY. 





Nove. em the summer mont 
Sus collected and pressed a fine 


She can now give to each pupil a leaf, and request a 
— description. This isa good exercise for language 
wor 

oon re mtd order of points will serve as a guide: 

| Nay mine ture of leaf. 

General form, and color. 
Tit. Apex described. 
v Margin described. 

escri 

Description of petiole and oe, if any. 
vii, Midrib and veinlets fully described. 
VIII, Any peculiar markings noted. 


the judicious teacher care- 
collection of leaves for winter 


M. F, M. 





HINTS. 


—? py allow any vulgarity or profanity on the play 
und 
as Do you ever assist a pupil at his goat, outside of reci- 
tation t work examples in arithmetic ? 

8. Do you have any mathematical classes in the after- 
noon ? 

4. Do you correct or reprove pupils with a cross or fret- 
we fy tare at visitors, to th lect of 

our pupils s a sitors, e neglect o 

their decks ? 

6. Does a week pass in which you do not _ instruct 
_— pupils in the forms of letters of various kinds, as 

usiness, friendship, etc., or the arrangement of their gub- 
ject mat tter ? 





SUGGESTION. 


. Set a good example. 

2 Keep your pupils busy—use a good program that in- 
dicates the work to be done by each at every minute of the 
session—be systematic. 

3. Make the school-room, the school, and its work attrac- 


tive 
ia Lead rather than drive—voluntary obedience to right 
is — infinitely more than enforced obedience 

Don’t over-govern—allow as much freedom of action 
ac’ vs consistent with the good of the whole. 

Distin hh carefully between malice and mischief— 
dirt is innocent matter in the wrong place, so mischief is 
patees activity in the wrong place. 

a carefully between the breaking of a rule, 
woh the tion of a moral law. “ Thou shalt not whis- 
per ” is far less authoritative than “Thou shalt not kill.” 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 





Allow pupils to write letters to imaginary correspond- 
ents. 
i. 


Write to a friend ata distance. State to him the object 
3 our writing. Tell him what studies you are purs 
how you likethem. Mention how yourself ona friends 
are. Give an account of some of the 4 which 
have been lately made, or are now making, ON get neigh- 
borhood ; and — by expressing your des either to 
see or hear from him soon. 
IL. 


Write to a friend who is supposed to have sent you a 
resent of books, and thank him for such kindness. Tell 
im the use you intend to make of them, and inform him 
to what cular books you are most partial. Conclude 
by giving some account of those you have lately been 
ing, and how you like them. 


Til. 


Write to a friend > to be going abroad. Describe 
4 hin how you ke eel, if called to leave your friends 
ur native country. Express your et at losin 
him, t— state your hope that you will not forget each 
other when seas roll between you. Request him to write 
you Sreguesy: and advise him to be careful about his 
health of the society he keeps. 
TV. 

Write to a friend at a distance, and give him an account 
of a sail which you lately had in a steamboat. Mention 
what places you visited. and state the objects that most 
delighted you. Tell how long you were away, what sort 
of weather you had, and what were you feelings upon 
returning home. ¥. 


Write to a friend a description of the church you attended 
hymns that wae dod tes portions of Sapien at 
at were e ons 0: ure tha 
were State the text from which the’ minister 
ack, and give your A. of the a = 





OUTLINE FOR AN ESSAY ON COSTUME. 


Introduction. { 7 oa infinite zp seemeey, of nature. 


Rela and grt ee caer or 


jacen Pane Sse tors fn . wenbet- 


; Costumes regulated. { Climate. 


Ey of colors. 
8. How much time and attention should be given to 


dress, and why ? Mary F, More. 
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RECITATION. 


In the recitation the teacher tests the work of his pupils, 
and ascertains their pi Here he guides and ts 
their powers, arouses their enthusiasm, and inspires them. 
Here he measures their minds, and determines the help 
that may be necessary to make them successful students. 
1. What are the objects of a recitation ? 2. How are those 
objects attained ? 3, What preparation should the teacher 
make for each recitation? 4. What preparation should 
the pupil make ? 





e+ 


THE OBJtCT OF OPENING EXERCISES. 





1. To furnish pupils higher ideals. 
2. To teach m and behavior. 
3. To give oral instructions in literature, moral philoso- 
phy, history, biography, and esthetics. 
4. 20 lead pupils to think and write on practical life 
questions. 
5. To bring into use an excellent means of school 
government, 





COMPARATIVE BOTANY. 





For ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Comparison by stating resemblances between the bell- 
wort and trillium. They are each perennial herbs, grow 
Ey a nn -, in ba An! ow Paar fibrous _ 

e stem is above ground. owers ~ 
polysepalous, and corolla polypetalous. Number of ole 
mens in each is six. The anthers are long, and open 
lo: podineliy : pollen same colorin each. Ovary in each 
is t lied. h has three styles. 

Comparison by stating differences between balm of 
Gilead and Lom y poplar leaves. The color of upper 
surface and also of under surface of the leaves is differ- 
ent. Upper surface of balm of Gilead is of a = mn 
color, under surface whitish, and appears as if s nel ond 
feels oily. Both surfaces of the Lombardy poplar are of a 
bright green color. General shape of the balm of Gilead 
is ovate. General shape of Lom y Dn wed is that of a 
rhomb. Other points compared and differences noted. 


+ 
+> 


FOR READING. 





“Do you ride to town to-day?” is a very good one. 
Write it upon the blackboard in the following different 
ways, and read with the emphasis indicated : 

Do you ride to town to-day ?! 

Do you ride to town to-day ? 

Do you ride to town to-day ? 

Do you ride to town to-day ? 


SHALL AND WILL, 








Fill the blanks in the following sentences with shall or 
will, and give reason for doing so. 
I———never talk to him again. 
you be in church y? 
Listen to me, for I ———talk to you. 
I rown ; no one——help me. 
He———come to me immediately. 








If you———not, I have nothing more to do. 
I fear I be too early to see him in bed. 
+o 





A PRACTICAL LESSON IN FRACTIONS. 





Show me one-sixth of a piece of paper. How many 
twenty-fourths in one-sixth? (‘‘ Four twenty-fourths.’’) 
How many parts in three-sixths? (Counting, they find 
twelve twenty-fourths.) Writing the twelve under twen- 
ty-one, and pointing to the numbers, the teacher says, 
“Tf there are eighteen twenty-fourths in three-fourths, 
twenty-one twenty-fourths in seven-eights, and twelve 
twenty-fourths in th: xths, how many in all?” An 
swer, “‘ Fifty-one twenty-fourths, or 51-24, which equals 
two and, three twenty-fourths. 3-24 (from paper) is same 
as one-eighth.”” Sometimes it is best to leave the paper 
folded while making new folds. The teacher must have 
worked the lesson so thoroughly before coming to the reci- 
tation as toknow. This lesson of course is only outlined. 


to be filled in and enlarged at the teacher’s pleasure. 





LESSON UPON THE THERMOMETER. 


1. Review of air—warm and cold. 

2. Show necessity for teaching use of thermometer. 

8. Finding‘and naming of — 

4. Child puts bulb in mouth and hand and states result 
of observations. 

5. Notice use of parts, 

6. Test the temperature of the room and air ee em 





LEAF STUDY. 





Description of a cotton-wood leaf such as you would 
want primary children to write about. 
has a very long handle, flattened at the leaf 
end. It is large, wide, and rounded at the stemend. The 
other end of the leaf is very slender and quite pointed. 
There are little rounded, hooked teeth around the of 
the leaf. These teeth turn toward the small end of the 
leaf. The leaf is quite thin, looks shiny, and feels smooth. 
It is divided into 
the middle of it. There are little lines s' 
middle and running to the edge of it. These lines look 
like veins. This is a cotton-wood leaf. (Show the chil- 
dren green cotton-wood leaves and those which are pasty 
ellow.) Ask them if the leaves are not pretty, tell them 
how the leaves look like birds as they flutter to the 
fal you Add all that is interesting. Have the children 
t 


of the which they play with leaves. Read 
as cutlass oat tell them fairy oy M. F. M. 


ves by the which runs through |]. 





WISDOM SELECTED FROM 
RECENT cASSOCIATIONS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


The association held its thirty-fourth-annual meeting at the 
American Museum of Natural History, in New York City, Janu- 
ary 8, 9, and 10, 1889. 

Tuesday. Commissioner Lusk took the chair, and an address was 
given by State Superintendent A. 8. Draper. He touched upon 
many important features relating to state education, the need of 
good buildings and furniture, the division of districts, the need uf 
suitable out-houses, of compulsory attendance. The teachers’ 
institutes have been 110 in number, and 93 per cent. of the teachers 
have attended. In the examinations of teachers 21,000 candidates 
have been presented; to them were issued 


645 certificates of the first grade 








6,068 “ oe “7 second . 

9, 469 “ -“ Li third “ 
2,661 - temporary in nature 
5,616 failed. 


It appears that 14,994 teachers are teaching at one time in the 
schools ; of these 2,971 had had no experience whatever, and 2,502 
hold state and normal schoo! certificates. 

Whether manual training can be introduced into the common 
schools, he said, was doubtful. There was value in manual train- 
ing, but that did not warrant the setting up of carpenter shops. 
He believed that industrial and mechanical drawing are very 
important, and should be introduced. 

The district libraries have been of great service to the state ; but 
a change is needed. There should be now an attempt made to 
build up school libraries, which has not been done. If a list of 
books is made, the district can select therefrom, and gradually 
have books that will be of great service. They should be in the 
charge of the teacher. Town libraries should also be built up. 

The discussion and questions by the commissioners brought 
forward many interesting points. Commissioner Parsons, of 
Monroe, especially declared that the trustees must be educated: 
they should be elevated and made to desire better teaching. It 
was useless to prepare a better style of teachers if they could not 
be appreciated. The discussion was followed by a lunch under 
the direction of Prof. Bickmore. Re-assembling, a long address 
was given by President Lusk, on “State Aid and State Inspection 
of Parochial Schools.” He denounced the Catholics as trying to 
subvert the public school system. It was really an attack on the 


Catholics. 
FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 


Prof. Milne offered a resolution refusing the address a place in 
the proceedings, which was adopted. The paper by Conductor 
French on “ Form Study and Drawing,” was read by Conductor 
Sanford, the author being d: ceased. He said nothing could be 
better for a young man than to be trained in the faculties of see- 
ing and doing. Regarded solely from the practical bread and 
butter side of life, he regarded a knowledge of form and color ot 
more wage value to its possessor than was a knowledge of geog- 
rhphy, grammar, spelling, or penmanship. In almost all manu- 
factures taste in decoration and design were essential in order to 
place goods on the market for ready sale. This was notably the 
case with work in wood, in textiles, in paper, and in the finer class 
of metals. Time enough could be profitably taken from time now 
devoted to the study of the three R's. The introduction of in- 
struction in form and drawing constituted a link between kin- 
dergarten methods on the one hand, and advanced industrial 
training on the other. It should be encouraged by every possible 
means. It was discussed by Messrs. Whitney and Gorton. 


THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


Wednesday. “The Township System” was the subject of a 
paper by C. W. Bardeen, editor of the Bulletin. He gave the 
views of state superintendents as held in past years, and as held 
to-day. All were favorable. Also the yiews of prominent educa- 
tors; a very large number was in favor of the township as against 
the district plan. It was discussed by Commissioner Jones, of 
Lewis county, who pointed out the change of teachers as a bad 
feature of the district system. Also the cost of carrying on of 
very small schools ; also the unequal taxation, ranging from 16 
cents to $1.91 per pupil. 

State Superintendent Higbee, of Pennsylvania, said the town- 
ship system gave general satisfaction in Pennsylvania. He pointed 
out some difficulties that arose there. Prof. Hoose offered a reso- 
lution that a bill be presented to the legislature to effect a change 
to the township system, and that it be drawn up by a committee, 
of which Mr. Bardeen should be chairman. This was passed. An 
outline report was to be made on Thursday. The discussion was 
continued, and W. E. Sheldou explained the township system of 
Massachusetts. 

INCREASE OF THE DISTRICT QUOTA. 


The “ Increase of the District Quota ” was presented by Com. F. 
W. Knapp, of Tompkins county. He showed the effects of 
mcreasing the district quota from $75 to $100; New York City 
would get less than it now Coes by about $50,000. Brooklyn 
would get about $25,000 less, etc. This excess would go to the 
rural district. The rural schools need more money, or they will 
go backward. The city teachers are paid on an average $17 per 
week ; in the rural district, $7.00. 

Amos M. Kellogg asked whether the increase to $100 would be 
enough. It would be better to raise it to $150. In California it is 
$500. 

Com. Horton, of Chenango, said the weak districts must be 
helped, or they will suffer. 

Com. Cropsey opposed it ; increase would be taken from the 
large cities. 

Com. Lockwood also opposed ; the cities now give as much as 
they ought. Several others objected. Com. Lusk took the floor, 
and expressed himself earnestly in favor of an increased quota. 

Com. Finley offered a resolution that the first quota should be 
$100, and the remaining money should be divided in proportion to 
the number of teachers. A committee was appointed to see the 
legislature on the matter. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Com. Baldwin, of Oswego county, was down for a paper on 
* Industrial Education.” He said industrial drawing was much 
needed. The surroundings of the pupil should be improved ; they 
are now rude and unattractive. Apparatus is-needed. Charts, 
models, putty moldings and reliefs, pasteboard models, and col- 
ored paper designs are needed for drawing and modeling. Each 
school should endeavor to provide a cabinet for the exhibition of 
the work of the pupils, and also apparatus for illustrating the 
various studies, such as history, geography, natural history, and 
physiology. The teacher should be able to impart to the pupils 
such understanding of the lessons, and such constructive skill 
that a school exhibition could be had. Such improvement in 
rural instruction could be accomplished to the infinite advantage 
of all concerned. The work would broaden out, interesting the 
teachers, cultivating the powers of observation, of expression, 
of invention, and of personal responsibility of the pupils. 

Prof. Woodhull very interestingly showed that the teacher had 
near him the very means he needed to explain the laws of the 
material world, and then suggested two experiments to show 
that a body free to move will revolve around its shorter axis. A 
pencil and a strip of paper were used. Then a silver dollar was 
used. Then a chain was next employed. 


CLOSING DISCUSSIONS. 


Thursday. ““ How to Increase an Interest in the Schools” was 
well set forth by Com. 8. W. Maxon. 

Prof. Cook offered a resolution expressive of the loss to the state 
in the death of Conductor French. Conductor Sanford offered a 
resolution relative to the death of Com. Davis, of Sullivan county. 

Prof. Hoose read a paper on the “ Relation of Normal Schools 
to the District School.” The paper pointed out many inconsist- 
encies in the present plans, and made valuable suggestions for 
improvements. Especially was the need of preparatory normal 
schools pointed out. 

Prof. Cook emphasized the need of preparatory normal schools. 

Com. Downing offered a resolution that the teachers’ classes be 
taken from the control of the regents, and be put in the charge of 
the department of public instruction, which met with tavor. Mr. 
Bardeen declined to act on the committee to secure legislation on 
the township system; he thought it the work of the commis- 
sioners. He then read the resolutions on this subject adopted 
eleven years ago. It was decided to have a committee. Com. 
Maxon plead for delay. Com. Horton was opposed to delay. So 
were Messrs. Kellogg, Clark, Griffiths, and Cobb. A committee 
consisting of Com. M. C. Finley, E. A. Sheldon, J. J. Kenan, Jared 
Sanford, W. J. Barr, was appointed to draw a bill and secure 
legislation. 

At twelve o'clock Prof. Albert 8. Bickmore described the plans 
and prospects of the museum, illustrating by stereopticon 
views the proposed extensions of the museum, the southern part 
of which is in process of erection. The members of the associa- 
tion were then conducted through the building, and had the col- 
lections explained. 

The association then elected the following officers: President, 
Ezra B. Knapp, of Onondaga county ; First Vice-President, James 
B. Lockwood, of White Plains; Second Vice-President, Miss Ida 
Griffin, of Oswego Co.; Secretaries, John J. Callanan, of Albany, 
and J. J. Moran, of Ulster county; Treasurer, Prof. H. R. Sanford. 

Treasurer Santord reported that he had received annual dues 
from 114 members at the present session, a larger number by 17 
than had ever been present at an annual meeting. 

Cortland was chosen as the place, and the second week in Janu- 
ary as the time for next year’s meeting. 

Some amendments to the constitution were adopted, and the 
meeting closed in peace and barmony. 


NOTES. 


The attendance was very good; 112 of the commissioners were 
registered. City Superintendents Jasper, Fanning, Jones, and 
Calkins were present. Conductors Sanford, Kennedy, and Stout, 
Normal Principals Hoose, Sheldon, Cook,and Milne, and Professor 
Griffiths were present. Miss Griffin, commissioner from Oswego: 
the only lady commissioner, was present. 

Supt. Draper referred to manual training, but was not 
understood clearly. Certainly manual training does not mean the 
placing of carpenter benches in school-rooms. He is in favor of 
the kindergarten, of industrial drawing. But drawing will be the 
large half of manual training and it has cost vast labor to bring 
that into the schools and it is not in them yet. 

The lunch idea by Prof. Bickmore, is one of the very best. Why 
not plan for such at all meetings, and thus save time for social 
conference. There was a generally expressed opinion that the 
annual meeting should be held in Albany where the leislature 
could be addressed and enlightened on the subject of education. 

The paper of Mr. Bardeen was marked by the salient wit and 
sharp thrusts that characterize his writings ; it showed vast labor 
as well, and it is to be published with Supt. Draper's report. 
Considerable confusion arose to determine what to do about sub- 
mitting a law to the legislature for changing to the township sys- 
tem. W. E. Sheldon,jof the Journal of Education, and A. P. Marble 
were present. Glad to see them. 

An interesting exhibit of the work of Prang’s normal drawing 
classes was made, covering four years of primary work in draw- 
ing. It consisted of work sent in by correspondence--about 300 
teachers being members. The drawings were made from objects. 

President Hendricks, of the Brooklyn board of education, gave a 
warm invitation to attend the state association meeting next 
summer, and President Cook asked co-operation for that meeting. 

The earnest words of Profs. Hoose and Cook asking for prepara- 
tory normal schools ought to be heeded. P 

Miss Ida Griffin, the only woman commissioner, was present at 
all of the sessions, an‘ was unanimously elected 2d vice-president. 

Prof. Bickmore was incefatigable in his efforts to make the 
meeting a success and was warmly thanked. 


-* 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS IN COUNCIL, 


The twenty-second annual convention of the California State 
Teachers’ Association met on the 26th of December, in the 
assembly chamber of the state capitol. The usual committees 
were appointed, when the meeting adjourned to meet in the 
evening at a social and reunion. 


———— 
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During the second day the convention was addressed by Horace 
Davis, president of the University of California, on * The Rela- 
tion of the University to the School System; by Professor Mor- 
ton on ** The Teacher’s Preparation for his Profession,” etc. The 
president of the association read his annual address in the after- 
noon, and addresses were made by Professors J. G. Kennedy and 
Fred M, Campbell. 

It was announced that Los Angeles would be the next place of 
meeting. 

The election of officers resulted in the following choice for 1889: 
President, Ira Moore, of Los Angeles; First Vice-President, D. C. 
Clark, of Sauta Cruz; Second Vice-President, C. H. Murphy, of 
Visalia; Third Vice-President, E. T. Babcock, of Pasadena: 
Fourth Vice-President, M. Babcock, of San Francisco; Fifth 
Vice-President, F. P. Russell, of San Jose ; Secretary, Miss M. E. 
Morrison, of San Francisco; Treasurer, J. T. Hamilton, of San 
Francisco. 

A large number of visitors were in attendance at the evening 
session. “* A Business Man’s Criticism of the Public School,” and 
‘The Moralist’s Criticiam of the Public School,’ were the subjects 
discussed, and elicited much interest. 

Various subjects were discussed during the third day, a full 
report of which would occupy too much space here. 

A number of resolutions, principally bearing upon the president’s 
report, were presented. Of these the principal one was that refer- 
ring to the introduction of the Bible into the schools, the discus- 
sion of which resulted in a refusal to endorse such action. A reso- 
lution was passed, thanking Professor A. 8. Cook for his very 
scholarly address, replete with the richest wisdom—that of experi- 
ence. 

During the evening session discourses were delivered by Superin- 
tendent Hoitt, and Dr, C. C. Stratton, president of Mills College. 

A feature of the convention wasa reception tendered the teach- 
ers and their friends at the governor’s mansion, Refreshments 
were served and the visitors duly complimented, 


KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION. 











ADDRESS, 
By Hon. R, B. WELCH, of Topeka, 


What are the capabilities of a teacher in addition to the capabil- 
ities of any well educated person? If a license to teach and a 
contract with proper authorities are the only essential differences, 
then teaching in not a profession, and a professional training is a 
delusion. But what is a profession? This definition is offered 
subject to all kinds of criticism. A profession is a calling, to prac- 
tice successfully, requires peculiar knowledge and skill not pos- 
sessed by others, not engaged in the same calling. 

Now, what knowledge and skill does a well equipped teacher 
possess in addition to that possessed by any well educated person ? 
The well educated person has studied psychology and at least the 
outlines of general history, and probably the history of civiliza- 
tion in addition to the usual academic studies in mathematics, 
science and literature, and if capable of passing a fair examination 
in these branches, why is he not thoroughly equipped as a 
teacher? The study of mental science and logic has made him 
familiar with the general laws of thought, the study of general 
history and particularly the history of civilization bas taught him 
that the human race has grown and expanded in intelligence in 
like manner as does the individual in his progress from childhood 
to maturity, and surely, this is an excellent preparation for the 
work of a teacher. But is it not equally as good preparatory 
work for the civil engineer, the lawyer, the doctor,or the minister? 

To be fully equipped for the teacher’s work, the candidate 
sbould, in addition to the general knowledge of psychology and 
the growth of human knowledge, be acquainted with the details 
of the processes of his own mind, the order in which he acquired 
and acquires knowledge, how and in what way he is able to recall 
and use his knowledge, those necessary laws of thought by or in 
accordance with which knowledge 1s acquired, the extent and 
limitations of the knowledge received through the senses, to what 

extent trustworthy the relationship of the sensibilities to the 
intellectual energies and of both of these to volition, what 
temptation is—whether from without or from within, the mental 
phenomenon of resisting temptation, the relation of volition to 
character, and how the will power may be fortified. The candi- 
date should be familiar with the systems of education in use in 
his own and other countries, in what respect they differ from the 
systems prevailing at other times, the relationship between the 
systems of education and the prevailing civilization; and in 
addition he should know the particular methods in use in teaching 
the branches composing the curriculum of the schools in his own 
country, in what respect these methods agree and differ in detail, 
upon what principles of mind growth they are supposed to be 
based, and what laws of mind are violated by this or that method. 
No teacher can prepare for his work by the study of books alone. 
He must familiarize himself with the activities in which the 
people are engaged; he must know what the ‘people do and how 
they do it, that he may comprehend the pupils to be taught—that 
he may know the standpoint from which his pupils view life and 
thereby comprehend their motives for good and bad conduct, 
and thereby possess himself of the “educator’s wand” which 
always touches the right springs to human action and inpercepti- 
bly molds youth into noble specimens of manhood and woman- 
hood by genuine self-control and self-actavity on the part of the 
pupil. 

Dr. J. A. Lipprncort, of the State University said: “ The truth 
is,-Mr. President, that the time is coming, if, indeed, it is not 
now actually upon us when this whole subject of the American 
school system—its object, its spirit, its methods—must pass under 
a most searching review. We are to examine, microscopially, it 
may be, the foundations which were laid by the fathers of the 
republic. We are carefully to test every buttress, and mercilessly 
to criticise every feature. It behooves the public school teacher 
to prepare to take part in this scrutiny. Out of the ordeal may 
our public school system come, not substituted by a foreign 
importation, but improved, strengthened, better adapted to its 
work, still distinctively American. 


WASTE IN ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 
By Pror. H. G. LARIMER, of Topeka. 
lie spoke of the want of system in our district sehools, of the 
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present unjust, inequitable system of providing funds for our 
schools; he criticised the methods of instruction at present 
employed in kindergartens ; he spoke of the waste in diagramming, 
and said that it had no place except in the secondary schools; he 
spoke of the waste through want of thoroughness, waste from 
attempting to give instruction in too many branches; and waste 
in imparting information of little value; he said there should be 
more time devoted to instruction in physiology. The last cause of 
waste considered by him was failure to give systematic instruc- 
tion in morals. 

SOME LINES OF PROGRESS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

By GrorGe C. RyAn, of Leavenworth. 

He asserted that progress was characteristic of work every- 
where. There are exceptions in the case of two classes of workers, 
those who are ashamed of their work and those who do not like it, 
These have chcsen the wrong vocation, or friends have chosen it 
for them. Most men, however, love their work, and he contrib- 
utes most to the world’s advancement who most loves his work. 
Among the obstacles to better work was mentioned the fact that 
the position of school teacher is so often assumed merely as a 
temporary expedient, by the male until he can step into a pro- 
fession, and by the female until she can catch a husband. Again 
teachers are not their own masters. They are hemmed in on 
all sides, until hope, energy, and ambition are alike dispelled into 
thin air. Poor pay anda lack of public appreciation also act as 
dampers upon enthusiasm, while want of appreciation on the part 
of the pupils themselves is still more discouraging. Teachers are 
subject to more unfair criticism than men in any other business. 
He spoke of the wonderful progress made in the line of text- 
books during the past century. 

The discussion which followed the reading of this paper was 
opened by F. C. Perkins, of Cawker City, who in alluding to the 
multiplicity of text-books, which he said were marvels of beauty 
in mechanical construction and subject matter, spoke of the 
danger arising from the fact that every man who has a hobby 
wants to get out a text-book. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
By D. Bemiss, of Fort Scott. 

The most noticeable point he made was that gamblers, saloon 
keepers, and that ilk ought to be disfranchised. 

F. A, Fitzpatrick, of Lawrence, read a paper on “ Training for 
Breadwinning.” He said the craze of the present day to teach the 
American child to do sométhing, rather than to be something, is of 
foreign birth, 

A. V. Jerrett, of Abilene, read a paper on the “ Inculcation of 
Business Integrity,” in which he said nothing was so dangerous as 
intelligent rascality. - 

WHAT PURPOSES HAVE THE COUNTY NORMAL INSTI- 
TUTES SERVED, AND HOW MAY THEY BE IMPROVED? 
By WALTER M. JAY, of Beloit. 

He presented crisp, practical thoughts and suggestions upon the 
subject, and the discussion was opened by Wm. Stryker, of Great 
Bend, who spoke or the need of system and supervision. 


WHAT MUST BE DONE TO CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR 
GOOD LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS? 


This subject was presented by Chas. Sharp, of Wichita, who 
said there was need of self-culture on the part of teachers, and it 
was necessary to educate pupils up to a high appreciation of 
good reading. Prof. J. H. Rays, of Winfield, opened the discus- 
sion and spoke of the pupil being given a good substitute for 
trashy reading. Mrs. E. H. Richardson, of Hutchinson, advised 
teachers to make literature a daily exercise. 

MUSIC AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 

By Pror. D. 8. Kuau.ixy, of Emporia. 


Music appeals directly to the moral sensibilities, emotions culti- 
vated ; music the leading factor in cultivating the best traits of 
character—patriotism, cheerfulness, happiness, inspiration. 


THE TEACHER; HIS TRAINING IN VIEW OF THE 
POPULAR DEMAND IN THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM AND IN SOCIETY. 


By Hon. Gro. W. Wrvans, of Junction City. 


Sometimes there seems to be a popular demand for a teacher 
who will transform a very common school into a college or a 
state university. Compliance with such a demand helps to ac- 
count for the fact, that now and then there may be found young 
people engaged in the study of Latin and Greek, whose English 
orthography is decidedly original, and whose knowledge of the 
structure of the English language is exceedingly vague and in- 
definite. It is a cause for congratulation that but few communi- 
ties in our state are making this demand at the present time. 

The teacher should learn all that he can of the true aim and ob- 
ject of all education; of the order and laws of development of 
the mind, especially the minds of children and youth; of the 
principles which underlie education, and something of the impor- 
tance of his work. Such knowledge will induce him to endeavor 
to become a broad scholar— not deep like a well, but overflowing 
like an ever-springing fountain. It will lead him to strive to 
acquire skill in instructing and tact in managing; lead him to 
strive to inculcate in every way all of good that he possibly can, 
“Limits of Instruction in the Public School in Manual Train- 
ing,” by Prof. W. 8. Jenks, of Ottawa, was followed by a paper 
by Prof. J. P. Farmer, of Powhbattan, entitled “* Limits of Instruc- 
tion in Public Schools in Politics.” He said that pupils should be 
made familiar with the methods of carrying on school meetings, 
and school elections. 

Prof. George E. Laughlin, of Wichita, read a paper on “The 
Limits of Instruction in the Public School in Ethics.” To the 
question, “‘ What is the most important work in ethics?” he re- 
plied that it was unquestionably the education of the will. The 
educated will, he said, is the balance wheel of character. 
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No form of government has existed without some system of ed- 
ucation, a system intended to subserve the ends of government. 
Under the Jewish theocracy religious instruction and ceremonial 
observances were the requi its—each family a school, and 
each father a teacher. Sparta bad for its fundamental principle 
physical development as a means of preparation for contest. 
“Might made right,” and the fittest to survive were those of the 
strongest constitution—the best developed bodily powers—their 
boys were taken trom the home and placed in the school of the 
soldier. Between these extremes of religious training on the one 
band, and pure physicial training on the other, there have existed 
as many systems of education as there have been theories of gov- 
ernment. But the American public schoo) is all that concerns us- 
The principle underlying our government 1s that of voluntary 
allegiance. This implies intelligent submission to constituted 
authority. The authority is derived from those who are them- 
selves to submit. Intelligent obedience must be accompanied by 
the intelligent power to command obedience. To educate rulers 
under a monarchy is a small matter, for few are involved, but 
under a republic it becomes a chief concern. Washington, in his 
Farewell Address, says: “In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
lic opinion be enlightened. Promote as an object of primary 
importance institutions for the diffusion of knowledge.” If 
the schools of the olden time were superior to those of the pre- 
sent, judged by their product, is it not because of our growth in 
one direction, that of intellect to the neglect of character? We 
can not, if we would, go back to old methods, or to limitations in 
studies. Our civilzation will not admit it. But while we enubie 
men to meet the demands of their age, shall we not incline them 
more directly and persistently toward virtue? While we abate 
not one jot of energy in the effort to inform the head, shall we not 
renew our purpose to encourage a Virtuous life? The better part 
of the great public expects its schools to furnish more thoroughly 
informed farmers, mechanics, artisans, professional men, and 
politicians, enabled to work, and inclined to do honest work. In 
every field open to American industry, let us have more and 
better men. 

“Give instruction to a wise man and he will be yet wiser. 
Teach a just man and he will increase in learning.” 











STANDARD OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE. 


Pror. C. P. Rogers, of Marshalltown, said, that we have emi- 
nent authority for the assertion that this question is settled in 
Towa, so far at least as the high schools and the State University 
are concerned. Similar self-congratulation comes from Califor- 
nia. We have established direct and immediate connection be - 
tween the university, the high schools, the intermediate schools» 
and the primary schools of California. Itis solid from the bottom 
to the top. In other states similar attempts have been made. 

Prof. Rogers then turned to a discussion of the classics as 
taught in the public schools, and to the great diversity of stand- 
ards for college entrance, which stands as an obstacle in the way 
of uniformity in preparatories, The attitude of the high schools 
to the colleges was discussed. The fact that no more high schoo! 
graduates go to college may be construed into an unfriendly at- 
titude of the high school toward higher education. Whatever 
may be true in other states this is not true in Iowa, Most of our 
public schoo! men who have anything to do with the preparation 
of the high school courses are college graduates, and warm advo- 
cates of higher education. Their interest in higher education is 
none the Jess because of their duty to the local educational inter- 
ests which they direct. 


MOSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Miss MARIE CHAMBERS, Of Cedar Rapids, said: In looking over 
the state, we find there are fifteen of its leading towns that em- 
ploy a special teacher of music, viz: Council Bluffs, Clarinda, 
Davenport, East Des Moines, Eldora, Independence, Jefferson, 
Mt. Pleasant, Maquoketa, Oskaloosa, Perry, Waterloo, Cedar 
Rapids, Boone, and possibly some others that I have failed to in- 
clude through lack of information concerning them; also, that 
Webster, Tama, and Hamilton County Institutes have included 
music in their courses cf study: that ten other towns, Ackley 
Albia. Brooklyn, Des Moines, Marengo, Osceola, Red Oak, Wilton, 
and Nevada, have music taught in some or all of their various 
grades; that a number of country teachers give elementary in- 
struction in music in their schools, and many of them do excel- 
lent singing, while there are but two schools that do not at least 
have music as a part of their opening exercises. All this is en- 
couraging, and we think you may safely report progress during 
the past year. But when we consider the many large and infiu- 
ential towns in the state that give no attention whatever to this 
subject, and the numerous localities where there exists strong 
prejudices against it, we see that the outlook is not so flattering 
after all, and that the present status of music in our schools is 
still far from being that which we hope to see in the future. 
This being the case, there still remains need of earnest effort and 
enthusiasm. 

SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Supt. JAMES MCNAUGHTON, of Council Bluffs, said : the value of 
a school library will depend upon the kind of books and its in- 
fluence upon those who use it. It may become a power for cul- 
minating that baneful influence, the unclean literature of the 
day. In the school library is need of the classic, the high in 
thought; no book that has not demonstrated its right to live, nor 
the trash which is quoted by reason of the fame of the author. 

Supt. Wm. Wilcox of Mason City, added his mite to this inter- 
esting subject. He said he was a tirm friend of school libraries. 


RELATIONS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS TO THE 
PUBLIC AT LARGE. 


Supt. Danret Miter, of Newton, said: The association 
ought to shape educational thought in this state, unify the plans 


The crying need of the times is not better prepared teachers, 
but rather an enlightened public sentiment that will demand, and 
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.8 willing to support, a better class of teachers. Let each county 
superintendent inform himself so as to be in accord with the ad- 
vance sentiment of the State Association, and then through the 
newspaper, from the platform, in local assomations, and in every 
school district in his county, preach a crusade of educational re- 
form ; and in tbis work let the county superintendent receive the 
support of each city superintendent, and town or ward principal 
within his jurisdiction and these, by the aid of the leading teachers 
of the rural echools, may raise on high the standard of educa- 
tional progress, and carry it to a more glorious issue than any 
for which we have yet dared to hope. 


RHETORICALS. 
By Pror. R. G. SAUNDERSON, of Burlington. 


Clear and comprehensive thinking, sensible tones, and modest 
demeanor are essential to oratory. As reading is a daily exercise, 
so the giving of declamations should be. It is impossible that 
an exercise of once a week, or once a term, should give the pupil 
that ease before his fellow men we call geod delivery. He con- 
tended that the pupil should not only be required to learn the 
piece he is to declaim, but should study its thought. The speaker 
who would transport his audience must be himself first trans- 
ported. There ought to be employed in every town, I should say 
in every school, a teacher of elocution and voice culture, in the 
reading and speaking tones—one of high art and mature judg- 
ment. They are rare, but a growing demand will cause their 
supply. 

HOW TO FAMILIARIZE THE PEOPLE WITH ACTUAL 
SCHOOL WORK. 


1, Reduce the machinery. By machinery we mean irrelevant 
rules and regulations, mostly as applied to grade work. A teacher 
loses her strength and individuality dealing out the cut and dried 
portion of grade work for each day. Give the teacher less rote 
work, and throw her more on her own resources and individuality. 
This wil] lead to clear knowledge in the pupil, and on the part of the 
public consequent familiarity with the work done. Strong cep. 
tra] authority over school work, and this given to the superinten- 
dent. Destruction of useless machinery will bring more life from 
the outside world into the school-room, and more light of the 
school-room into the outside world. 

2, Teachers can do much to familiarize the public by well direc- 
ted efforts in social intercourse. Talk less about “our plans.” 
“our methods,” “my way of teaching.” Talk more of actual 
school work and the vital interests of education, that are of inter- 
est to any intelligent person. 

3. The press should be made a medium of intercourse between 
the public and the school. Arouse the press by more intelligent 
and healthful prosecution of school work. 

4. Professional meetings and organizations, can be made a 
source of training to the people in general. There should be 
more systematic organization. A closer union between organi- 
zations. A progressive system, reaching from the township to 
the State Association. 

NORMAL INSTITUTES, 


Pres. H. H. SEERLEY, of the State Normal School, said: The 
present county normal institute was a development of the needs 
of the time, and was an attempt to establish a permanent agency 
to benefit the teachers in the public school. There were normal 
institutes, before the law of 1874 required the county superinten- 
dents to hold annually these brief training and method school. 
One of the earliest of these four-week institutes was held at 
Oskaloosa, by Supt. Jerry F. Everett, in the spring of 1867. He 
was aided by Prof. Jonathan Piper, and Prof. A. Hull, whose 
names are synonyms for good work, and for great enterprise in 
all educational matter. During the same year, and also the year 
following, Hon. R. M. Haines and Prof. Piper, held such institutes 
at Ft. Dodge. In 1870, Prof. E. R. Eldridge heid such institute at 
Washington. It was @xtensively advertised, attracted great at- 
tention among school men, and the point of much thought and 
much discussion. The times now became ripe for its adoption; 
the enterprise was endorsed at every educational convention: 
the superintendent of public instruction gave it his hearty sup- 
port; the matter was pressed before the General Assembly; its 
usefulness and its plan were approved, and the new system was 
adopted and put in force. The normal institute was the product 
of no one man’s thought or invention; it was a result obtained 
by years of experiment, discussion, and united effort by the vet- 
erans in Iowa school work. 

Supt. John McLeod, of Humboldt, led the discussion, followed 
by Prof. D. 8. Wright, of Cedar Falls. 


MORALS AND RELIGION. 


Pres. MCFARLAND, of Mt. Pleasant, said: The answer to the 
question what is the relation of the school to morality and reli- 
gion, is to be found in the broader question as to what is the rela- 


tion of the state to these. There should be no reason why other | SP0Ke of the family where the foundation of morality should be 
of the elements of the human being should be educated, that is | ‘#¥ebt to the young, but asserted that teachers perform many 
elements. If we look no further than to broadening the minds | t#t the welfare of the country depends largely on the teachers. 


and thoughts of the people, we must include education in reii- 
gion and morality. Those schools tbat leave out religious training 


and claim to be broad and general in their work, are, on the con- pone know better than the teachers themselves that they are not. 
trary, very narrow in their plan, and fail to give the elements of 
true education and culture. The state should aim at these moral the instruction that many a child gets in the amenities of social 
and rehgious ends through the employment of teachers well life, he gets in the school-room. The ragged urchin of to-day 
qualified in this respect. No one who is known to hold atheistic | ™®Y 80me day develop into one of the leading men of his age. 
opinions should be employed in the schools. Religion should be The work they did for him will tell some time. Therefore he said 


taught as a regular part of the school course. 


ILLITERACY. ° 
Pres. Gzorce A. Gates, of Iowa College, Grinnell, read a 


paper on the problem of illiteracy, its peril and solution. In pre- 


paring his remarks, he"said he did not believe the statement made, 


that the high schools and the colleges were growing apart. His 


experience was to the contrary. 


Supt. J. B. Young, of Toledo, read a paper upon this subject, factor, of simplification, multiplication, and division of fractions 


and Prof. Mowatt also discussed the subject orally. 


Pres. W. I. CHAMBERLAIN, of the Agricultural College, pre-| Butte. The points brought out by this paper were the fundamen- 
sented a paper of considerable length, and which covered the] tal relation of mathematics to all science in the inanimate and 
whole range of economic and legislative questions which concern animate world, and in the higher life of mental effort applied to 


Supt. Miller, of Boone, read a paper on this same subject, and 
Supt. Weaver was excused. 


THE POWER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By Supt. HENRY SABIN. 


It was a clear, thcughtful presentation of the subject of the im- 
portance and influence of the teachers on framing the public 
thought, a finely worded paper delivered in an interesting man- 
ner. It was listened to by a large audience, and at the close they 
gave expression to great satisfaction by vigorous applause. 

Miss Anna Morris gave a class drill in the Delsarte movement, 
and for a few minutes a group of nine girls dressed in white, went 
through the graceful movements of that system to the pleasure 
and edification of all. 

OFFICERS. 


The report of the committee was read as follows: 

President, Supt. J. W. Cliff, Newton; First Vice- President— 
Miss Mattie Mizelle, Knoxville; Second Vice-President—Prin. 
Edwin Dukes, Albia Third Vice-President—Prof. W. F. Geiss- 
mann, Des Moines; Secretary—Prof. T. B. Miller, Clear Lake; 
Treasurer—D. W. Lewis, Washington; Member Ex. Com.—Prof. 
J. Macy, Grinnell. 





MONTANA ASSOCIATION. 





“Class Drill in History,” by Miss Laura Horst, of Butte, was 
well presented, and a paper, “‘ The Schoolmaster Abroad,” was 
read by Mrs. Belle Merrill. 
MORAL INSTRUCTION IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

By Mrs. D. M. DARNOLD. 


It treated of the amount of time that a teacher should devote to 
moral instruction, and whether there should be mottoes of that 
nature displayed in the school-room. It also raised the question 
whether there should be a drill on morals every day. The suggee- 
tions were discussed pro and con, and the opinion prevailed 
against taking up too much time in the school with that subject, 
but the balance of the argument was in favor of the model 
teacher, teaching by example rather than by precept. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

By Rev. MR. GROENERELD. 
They had come at considerable expense, and some from great 
distances, to attend the institute, and formed, no doubt, high 
anticipations of what they would realize from it, The results he 
expected from their presence there were several. First, it should 
develop their social natures. All the schemes that aim to allevi- 
ate the human condition—to better mankind—have at their base 
the social feature. He would have the teachers come close 
to each other. They should cultivate their social natures, 
Children are social beings, and that feature of a child’s nature 
should be cultivated in him. The speaker advised them to know 
each other while there thoroughly, become social, and go out and 
apply the same rule in school, and thus use the only means to 
properly develop the child’s nature. 
Then these associations should create a strong bond of fellow- 
ship. They were all engaged in the same work. There was a sort 
of partnership in attaining the same end. In this partnership 
there are profits and losses, and they should all share in them. 
The one who had received profit and been a successful teacher 
should reveal the means of his attaining to it. Those who bad the 
losses should not 1 them, but by discussing them receive 
advice how to improve. 
The teachers of the institute should also make an effort to gain 
the co-operation and sympathy of the members of the professions 
in this town and elsewhere. There were hundreds of educated 
men in the town who should be drawn into their institute. The 
success of any school depends upon the sympathy of the commu- 
nity in the school. Men and women who do not come voluntarily 
must be brought to the institute. The community may get alung 
without the teachers—though he hoped it would never come to 
such a pass as that—but the teachers cannot get along without the 
sympathy of the community, The speaker repeated his expres- 
sions of welcome to his audience, and was loudly applauded as he 


retired. 
THE WORK OF THE TEACHER. 


Professor Brantly, of Deer Lodge, responded, and enlarged 
upon the character of the work of the teacher, and the high 
standard of character it calls for. From the very character of 
their work teachers are entitled to weicome when' they go into 
any community. They devote themselves to their work at a nom- 
inal price ; they are poorly paid. If their compensation were fixed 
according to the actual work, they would be the best paid class in 
the country. Take away the teachers’ work, and the future we!- 
fare of the county would be destroyed in great measure. He 





It is easy to say that the great lessons of honesty, virtue, and 
morality ought to be taught at the fireside, but as a matter of fact 


These lessons have to be learned often in the school-room. All 


that the work of the teacher is the most important of any profes- 
sion in the country, and if paid by the measure of that work in 
any community, it deserves the highest remuneration. 
EXERCISE IN ARITHMETIC. 
By W. Soper, of Burlington. 
He gave the members of the institute the benefit of an 
method of work in this branch. He spoke of the highest common 


and decimals, Also of a short method of finding interest at any 


per cent. for any length of time. A paper upon the relation of 
mathematics to science was read by Miss F. E. Harpham, of 


art, 





GENERAL VS. SPECIAL CULTURE THROUGH LAN- 
GUAGE. 
By Mrs. Cummins, of Helena. 
The lady first spoke of the objection commonly made that the 
higher branches do not help to gain a livelihood, and met it by 
the assertion that the man who knows two languages has the 
mental power of two men who know but one. A further point 
was made that education should be proportional rather than par- 
tial—for breadth rather than aptitude. Pupils should be prepared 
for noble manhood and womanhood, and one important factor in 
such preparation is command of language, for “language is the 
key which unlocks all human thought.” English Janguage should 
receive especia] care and attention, for both language and litera- 
ture should become a part of the education of foreign-born chil- 
dren, to help them in being true and patriotic American citizens. 
DRAWING. 
By E. A. Steere, Prin. of Butte High School. 


The essayist contended that the advantages of drawing are 
great, and tend to carry the mind toa higher plane. He asserted 
that its benefits are physical in training the muscles of the hand, 
intellectually in inciting’ to correct observation ; eesthetica)ly in 
the appreciation and production of beauty in form, and practi- 
cally in the bread-winning capacity. He claimed that issues of 
the most serious import, social, political, and industrial, are depen- 
dent upon the proper treatment of this subject in public schools. 
READING. 
By Supt. A. C. LOGAN. 

He made the points that good reading, pronunciation, and artic- 
ulation should receive attention from the primaries up to the 
higher graces. It is not necessary for a teacher to be a good 
reader in order to teach reading. No child should be called upon 
to read unti] he understands what he is reading. Reading consists 
in finding the proper relation existing between sense and sound. 


HISTORY. 
By Mr. Dangs, of Fort Benton. 


History, in his opimon, should be treated as more than a bare 
record of events. It is a record of what men have done and 
suffered, and causes and results should be explained in their re- 
lation to each other, The proper study of history gives knowledge 
of men and fits a child to fill a better place in the world. 
In the discussion the points were emphasized that mere memo- 
rizing does not give.a child an appreciation of facts; that dates 
are not history. 

BOTANY. 
By Miss EmmMA WARE, of Deer Lodge. 


She gave concise, although complete directions in regard to 
collecting, classifying, and preserving specimens. The beginner 
can find material for a year’s work within easy walking distance 
of his own home. 
DUTIES OF THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 
By Miss MARGARET WOLFE. 

After briefly stating the duties required by law, the essayist 
further elaborated the points that the educational progress of a 
county depends largely upon the interest and efficiency of the 
superintendent, and that that officer should assist the teachers in 
every way possible. 

TE ACHING LITERATURE. 
By J. L. Nipay, of Townsend. 


He was strongly in favor of it, believing that thereby valuable 
thoughts are given to the pupil, playing an important part in 
arousing aspirations, and in making better and more intelligent 
citizens. A national literature develops love of country, and isa 
means of increasing mental growth. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
By E. A. CARLETON. 


He treated of the nature and object of discipline, and how and 
when it should be applied, emphasizing the tact that it is much 
better to appeal to the reason and intelligence of the child than to 
compel him to obey because commanded. 

In the discussion which ensued, the further points were brought 
out by Mr. Fitzpatrick that the school is a miniature world, lying 
on the border land of family and estate. That the fewer the rules 
tne better, and that the teacher should labor to incuicate punctu- 
ality, industry, honesty, truthfulness, and a senee of justice. 

LANGUAGE WORK. 
By Miss Mary Gricurest, of Fort Benton. 

She said: “Teach children to read, write and express their 
thoughts in clear language. This paper provoked a general dis- 
cussion of the methods of primary work which was of especial 
interest to the primary teachers. 

An exercise in teaching music was conducted by Miss Gilcbrest, 
and Mrs. Cummins, for the benefit of those primary teachers who 
were not familiar with the method. 


LECTURE. 
By JupGz KNOWLES. 


It was chiefly devoted to an exposition of the hfe and labors of 
Hon. Horace Mann, especially in connection with the common 
school system of Massachusetts, which he did much to raise to its 
high standard by the legislation he introduced on the subject. 
The lecture was especially interesting to the members of the 
institute to whom it was addressed,as setting forth the unceasing 
activity of one of the greatest educators of the day as an example 
for all in the profession he adorned to imitate. It was pointed 
with many instances of the judge's dry humor, which caused a 
quiet laugh, though the iecturer himself appeared unconscious of 
its effect, and was listened to with marked attention by the 


audience, 
OFFICERS. 
Premdent—Mrs. M. 8. Cummins, of Hel 


ena. 
Vice-President.—Mr. J. R. Russel, of Butte. 
and Treasurer—Mr. M. W. White, of Mel 


—Miss Helen Clark, of Helena. 
Hanks, of Dillon; Mr. Simpson, of 
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EDUCATIONAL ARTICLES IN RECENT MAG- 
AZINES. 





American Historical Association.—(Jan. 3) Independent. 
At Last; Six Days in the Life of an ex-Teacher.—Jan. Lippin- 
cott’s. 
Boston Schools, The Trouble in.—Jan. Cath. World. 
Clergy and the Times.—Jan. Harper’s. 
Church University and Colleges.—(Dec. 29) Churchman. 
College Standards of Culture.—Dec. Harvard Month. 
“ Athletics (American.)—Jan. Outing. 
Character ia Children.—Dec. Murray's. 
Cambridge, Eng., Degree Day at.—F. L. Pop. Month- 
Colloquial English.—_Jan. Harper’s. 
Curtis (Moses Ashley), Sketch of.—Jan. P. S. Month. 
Chautauqua Summer Assembly.—Dec. Sunday at Home. 
Education, Elementary.—Dec. West. Rev. 
and (compulsory) in the Army.—Dec. Jour. of the Military 
Service Institution. 
ned Two Conflicting Reports on.—Dec. XIX. Century. 
bis The Athletic Problem in.—Jan. Atlantic. 
= The Sacrifice of.—Jan. P. S. Month. 
= The Sacrifice of to Examination.—Jan. Eclectic. 
- Poetry as a Factor in.—Dec. Chamber’s Jour. 
= Moral and Religious.—(Jan. 3) Chris. Union. 
Geometry, Inventional,—Jan. P. S. Month 
(Indian, How to Educate.—(Jan. 3) Chris. Union. 
Inebriety as a Disease.—Jan. N. A. Rev. 
Johns Hopkins University, the Scientific Work of the.—(Dec. 28( 
Science. 
Kerr Observatory.—Dec. Good Words. 
Kings, The Trainirg of.— (Jan. 5) Littell’s Living Age. 
Language-Culture : a Symposium.—Nov. Meth. Rev. 
Mental Science.—(Dec. 28) Science. 
Music and Christian Education.— Oct. Bibliotheca Sacra. 
Need of Another University.—Jan. Forum. 
Our Public Schools, Are They Godless ?—Jan. Presb. Rev. 
Prohibition Party.—Dec. Mag. of Western Hist. 
Russia, Progress in.—Dec. Gentleman’s Mag. 
Religion, Public Instruction in.—Jan. And. Rev. 
School-Life (Elementary), Studies of.—Longman’s Mag. 
“Kitchens of Paris.—Jan. F. L. Sunday Mag. 
Thought and Language, Identity of.—Dec. Contemp. Rev. 
Teachers, Salaries of Lady.—Dec. Murray's. 
University Statistics.— (Dec. 28) Science. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Many lives were lost in the snow-storms in Southern Russia. 
[What is the climate of Russia compared with countries on the 
west coast of Europe, and why? Explain the difference between 
snow and rain. Describe some forms of snow crystals. ] 


American capitalists secured a grant of mining lands in Brazil. 
(What substances are obtained from mines? To what dangers 
are miners exposed? Give an idea of the size and importance of 
Brazil. Tell what you know of its people and their customs. ] 

The Chinese demand that Corea declare herself dcpendent on 
China. [What is the size and population of Corea? What do you 
know about its capital city? How do the Coreans differ from the 
Chinese ?] 

A movement is growing in favor of admitting New Mexico to 
the Union. [Of what country was New Mexico formerly a part ? 
What is its size compared with Pennsylvania? What very old 
town in that territory ?] 

An extra force has been detailed to guard Mr. Balfour. [What 
position does he hold? What has been his policy in Ireland ? 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to blow up the palace at 
Madrid. [What other attempts have been made in recent years to 
kill European sovereigns? In what way do dynamiters and anar- 
chists damage the cause of liberty ?] 

The legislatures in several states convened. [What is the duty 
of legislatures? What bodies legislate for counties and cities? 
What is the “highest law of the land”? What become of laws 
that conflict with the Constitution of the United States? Why is 
a law that cannot be enforced worse than no law ?] 


+ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 











J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, the Shakespearean scholar, is dead. 
[What is meant by a Shakespearean scholar? Which of Shakes- 
peare’s plays have been most commented on? Mention the trage- 
dies, the comedies, the historical plays, and the poems of Shakes- 
peare. Tell what you know about the Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy.] 

The reports concerning the condition of the king of Holland 
are greatly exaggerated. The king, though ill, transacts business 
daily. [How long has Holland been a kingdom? What are the 
physical features of the country? What cities in New York were 
settled by the Dutch? Mention some places that bear Dutch 
names ?] 


Senator Stanford petitions Congress for a permanent relief 
station in the Arctic ocean for the benefit of the whaling fleet. 
[What division of North America borders on the Arctic ocean? 
How far north have explorers gone? Describe the method of 
capturing whales.] 

Miss Grace Howard, daughter ot Joe Howard, Jr., has built 
herself a house near the Crow Creek Agency, Dakota, and gives 
her entire time to civilizing the Indians. [What difficulties have 
been met by those who attempted to civilize the Indians? Name 
some of the original tribes of North America, Where were the 
Five Nations located and what was their power? Tell what you 
know of the manners, customs, and religious belief of the In- 
dians.] 


Senator Berry, of Missouri, began life as a plowboy. [What 
famous statesmen can you mention that have risen from humble 
circumstances? What poet was a plowman?] 


Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the peculiar medicine. Do 
not be induced to take any other. 


~ EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





CALIFORNIA. 


The twenty-second annual session of the California Teachers’ 
Association was held at Sacramento, Dec. 26-29. The subject of 
“Industrial Training’’ was discussed, and James G. Kennedy, 
president Cogswell Polytechnic College, showed what would be 
gained by incorporating it with the public school system, and 
Fred. M. Campbell, supt. of public schools in Oakland, showed 
what would have to be sacrificed. A carefully prepared program 
was well carried out, and a large number of teachers were present. 

An effort is being made to secure the location of the new Chris- 
tian University for Fresno City. Looking toward its establish- 
ment at that place, prominent citizens of that city have already 
filed articles of incorporation of an “affiliated” college to be 
known as Zenobia Cullege. Prof. J. M. Martin, formerly presi- 
dent of Hesperian College, Woodland, is chairman of the Uni- 
versity committee of fifteen appointed by the Christian State Con- 
vention. 

DAKOTA. 

The enrollment at the University of Dakota is larger than ever 
before, being upward of 300. 

Gen. W. H. H. Beadle contemplates writing a history of Dakota. 

The $50,000 school building at Yankton willsoon be ready for 
occupancy. 

The South Dakota Teachers’ Association met at Redfield during 
the holiday week. That of North Dakota met at Jamestown at 
the same time. Both were lergely attended. 

The schools of Bismarck closed their first term of four months 
on Dec. 21. A vacation of one month between the fall and winter 
terms. Many of the rooms are greatly crowded. 

The death of Miss Alice Sullivan, one of the leading teachers of 
Miner county, is announced. 

The schools of Mandan have been closed on account of scarlet 
fever. 

Owing to the unprecedented fine weather for the last four 
months, the attendance at all the schools of the territory has 


been large. 
KANSAS, 


The teachers of Lane county held a very successful meeting at 
Dighton on Dec. 15. The meeting was called to order by Vice- 
president B. M. Bovard. The first paper, “ Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving,” was presented by E. E. Ewing, of Alamota. 
“The Importance of Attending Teachers’ Meetings’’ was discussed 
by nearly all present. ‘ Fourth Reader Class,” M. A. Houston, of 
Dighton. Next in order were impromptu speeches by D. McKin 
non, Minnie Freeman, Annie Sharpe and J. J. Eagy. Miss Edith 
Niles then favored the association with a declamation. The 
meeting adjourned to meet again January 19, 1889. B. M. B. 
John MacDonald, superintendent of Shawnee county, has pur- 
chased the Western School Journal of R. W, Turner, paying 
therefor $6,000. Mr. MacDonald is a vigorous writer and a wide- 
awake school man. He will keep the Journal up to its already 
high standard. 

Four important educational gatherings were held in the state 
last week; the Southwestern (Kan.) Teachers’ Association, at 
Winfield, the Southeastern at Cherryvale, the Central at Hutchin- 
son, and the Northwestern at Beloit. All were largely attended 
and were enthusiastically conducted. 

Mr. Geo. W. Jones, the present assistant state superintendent, 
will hold the same position under the superintendent-elect, Mr. 
Winans. 

Oliver Edwards, superintendent of Doniphan, died last week. 
He was re-elected at the November election. 

The McPherson County Teachers’ Association is one of the most 
enthusiastic in the state. 

The Dickinson County Teachers’ Association will have several 
lectures by prominent state educators at its meetings this winter. 
11,000 teachers were employed in the state last year. 

Only 292 out of the 8,715 school districts in the state failed to 
have at least three months’ school last year. In 1887 there were 
447. Over $4,000,000 was spent for school pitrposes. 

The school population of the state is 532,010, of which 403,351 
were enrolled in the public schools last year. 

0. C. Learned, editor of the Lawrence Journal, has been ap- 
pointed supt. of the Haskell Institute, the Indian schoo] near 
Lawrence. 

The State Teachers’ Association met Dec. 26-28, 

Prof. J. H. Canfield, Secretary of the N. E. A., has had the pro- 
ceedings of the San Francisco meeting published by C. C. Baker, 
state printer. : 

The following illustrates a state of affairs that should exist in 
every city school in the country: The new two-story brick 
building of the Baldwin, this state, graded school had a narrow 
escape from fire, the fire originating in the basement, and the first 
hint of it being streams of smoke pouring into all the rooms. 
The scholars having been drilled all term for such an emergency, 
were under such perfect control that the house was cleared of 280 
pupils in one and one-half minutes, without the least of a panic. 
The larger boys set to work, and ere the janitor had finished 
ringing the alarm the fire was under control. HARGER. 


NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska’s population has the lowest percentage of illiteracy of 
of any state in the Union, and there is a rapidly growing interest 
among the people in educational matters. A state association of 
superintendents and principals of graded schools was organized 
at Hastings on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 
Central City, Neb. H. B. McCoiiuM. 
NEVADA. 

There is much controversy over the bill passed by the last legis- 
lature combining the offices of district attorney and county school 
superMtendent. A test is to be made before the cour‘s by parties 
in Humboldt county where both officers have been elected. The 
new state university under President Brown’s leadership is doing 
good work and making rapid progress. An instructor in military 
tactics has been recently added to the faculty. Prof. C. H. 
Groves, of Unionville, leaves the profession to take the position 
of district attorney of Humboldt county. Miss Lucie Starling, of 
Columbus, has resigned her position to take charge of a school at 
Healey, Churchill county. There are no signs as yet of a state 
institute this year, though we still hope. 


Candelaria. P. 8. Kina. 











NEW YORK. 

The following is a list of teachers’ institutes which have been or 
will be held : 

Dec. 17, 1888, Granville, Washington county, conductor, Sturde- 
vant; commissioner, W. H. Cook, Hampton. Dec. 17, 1888, Bald- 
winsville, Onondaga county, conductor, Chapin; commissioner, 
D. D. N. Marvin, Baldwinsville. Dec. 17, 1888, Cooperstown, Otsego 
county, conductor, Stout ; commissioner, T. L. Grout, E. Spring- 
field. Dec. 17, 1888, Corning, Steuben county, conductor, Sanford ; 
commissioner, H. B. Harrison, Borden. Dec. 17, 1888, Saratoga 
Springs, Saratoga county, conductor, Barnes; commissioner, W. 
N. Harris, Gansevoort. Dec. 17, 1888, Fulton, Oswego county, 
conductor, Stout; commissioner, W. A. Baldwin, Volney. Jan. 
28, 1889, Penn Yan, Yates county, conductor, Stout ; commissioner, 
J. A. Thayer, Penn Yan. Jan, 28, 1°89, Pittsford, Monroe county, 
conductor, Barnes ; commissioner, D. E. Parsons, 71 German Ins. 
building, Rochester. Jan. 21, 1889, Horseheads, Chemung county, 
conductor, Sanford, assisted by Prof. Barnes; commissioner, T. 
P. Jackson, Horseheads, 

Important Dates. 

March 4, 1889. Regents’ examinations. 

March 19, 1889. Date of apportioning public money by school 
commissioners. 

April 30, 1889. Centennial Inauguration Day. 

May 3, 1889. Arbor Day. 

June 1, 1889. Competitive examinations for Cornell state 
scholarships. 

June 10, 1889. Regents’ examinations. 

July 2, 3, 4, 1889. Annual meeting of New York State Teachers’ 
Association, at Brooklyn. 

July 9, 10, 11, 1889. Twenty-seventh university convocation at 
Albany. 

August 20, 1889. End of school year. 

August 26 to 30, 1889. Examinations for state certificates. 

August 27, 1889. Annual school meetings. 

October 17, 18, 1889. Seventh annual meeting of council of 
school superintendents at Albany. 

Uniform Examinations for Commissioners’ Certificates. 
Following are dates for uniform examinations during 1889: - 
For Second and Third Grade Certificates: January 5, February 2, 

March 2, March 12, April 6, May 4, August 13, September 7, Sep- 
tember 10, October 5, November 2. 
For First Grade Certificates: March 12 and 13, August 13 ,and 14. 


ONTARIO. 


Dr. J. A. McLellan, for many years senior inspector of high 
schools and collegiate institutes, and latterly director of teachers’ 
institutes, has a new book, on “The Principles and Practice of 
Education,” going through the press. The psychology of educa- 
tion, derived principles, and practical applications, are discussed 
in the Doctor’s well-known trenchant style. 

The “ antis” made a sortie on “* College Federation,” at the meet- 
ing of the Victoria Senate recently. There was a very warm dis- 
cussion, followed by a vigorous newspaper debate. The $100,000 
asked for by May next will, however, no doubt be raised, and the 
new buildings placed under construction next spring. A little 
vigorous opposition is often a valuable stimulant, and the “ antis ” 
are supplying it gratis. 

A fire caused $20,000 damage to buildings and implements at the 
Guelph Agricultural College. This is the second mysterious fire 
that has damaged the college. Incendiarism is suspected. 

Alex. H. Gibson, of the Ingersoll high school has been chosen 
modern language master in Brantford Collegiate Institute. 

The department is making commendable efforts to secure 
systematic instruction in dri!l, calisthenics, and gymnastics in all 
the secondary schools. Many schools have good gymnasiums and 
very good drill companies. Guelph Collegiate Institute has 
probably the best. Other schools are taking up the matter in 
earnest. Many masters are ex-members of the university 
company, and high school students soon learn the exercises. 

The city of Toronto has endowed a chairin political science, and 
one in English language and literature, besides devoting a large 
surn for more instructors in practica] science. The University of 
Toronto is thus able to report satisfactory progress. 

Seaforth. C. CLARKSON. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Most of the counties of the state held their annual institutes 
before the close of December. The teachers of Cumber- 
land county met Dec. 17-21, ut the ancient and historically inter- 
esting borough of Carlisle, the seat of Dickinson College and the 
jocation of the famous Indian School under the supervision of 
Capt. Pratt. The large court-house hal] was crowded day and 
evening with teachers and the friends of education. The lectures 
were all good, especially that of Will Carleton, the poet, and that 
of Dr. Geo. Thomas Dowling. The instructors were: Pres. 
Thomas E. Hodges of W. Va. Normal College; Dr. H. 8. Jones, 
of Erie; Prin. J. E. McCreary, of the Shippensberg Normal 
School; Prof. G. M. D. Eckles, of the same institution, and Supt. 
Aumiller, of Perry county. Supt. A. J. Beitzel was congratulated 
on every hand by teachers and citizens upon the success of his 
work as an institute manager. 

The county institute, held at Scranton, Pa., Dec. 18-22, was 
attended by 458 by teachers. After the opening exercises, Prof. 
Redway, of Philadelphia, delivered an address upon ** Common 
Errors of Fact in Geography.” Mrs. Alma 8. Walsh, of West 
Chester, gave an interesting talk on the subject of “‘ Reading ;” 
“Earth’s Sculpture,” Prof. Redway; “‘The Sphere of the Public 
School,” Prof. J. C. Lange, of the High School; ‘Common Min- 
erals and Rocks,” Dr. Groff, of Lewisburg ; “* Enthusiasm in Edu- 
cation,” Rev. L. L. Sprague, of Kingston ; “‘ Progressive Civiiiza- 
tion,” Prof. J. B. Hawker; “Maps and Map-making,” Prof. 
Redway; “A Needful Element in Our Schoo] Education,” Rev. 
Dr. Harris, Ph.D., of Keystone Academy ; “ A Lesson,” 
Prof. l'owler, of Dunmore; “The Man Wonderful in the House 
Beautiful,” Dr. Mary Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y.; “ Obedience,” Prof. 
Taylor, of Providence; “Temperance Physiology,” Dr. Mary 
Allen. The evening lectures were: “ The Sunny Side of Life,”” by 
Dr. James Headley; “The Model Wife,” by Rev. Dr. A. Willitts, 
of Louisville, Ky.; and “The Rise and Fall of the Moustache,” 
by Burdette of the Burlington Hawkeye. Many fine recitations 
were given during the institute, and the musical program was 
especially good. 
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NEW — OrTy. 


Mayor Grant’s educational seonenguatsiiatoons ta his first message 
are as follows: “The duty of the municipality to furnish educa- 
tion to our youth is, perhaps, the one most cheerfully discharged 
by allour inhabitants, Liberal provision from the sorb meme treasury 
for this purpose is the soundest and wisest economy. Steps have 
already been taken to increase the number of school buildings with- 
in the city, and we should be prepared at all times 10 make ample 
provision to meet, in this respect, the growing requirements of our 
rapidly increasing population.” 

The Mutual Improvement Society of Female Teachers of the 
Grammar Departments of the Public Schools desire your hearty 
co-operation in preparing the work of 1889. The aims of the 
association are, to bring the teachers together, to increase sym- 
pathy among them, to develop the abilities and resources of the 
individual members, to improve the oharacter of the work 
done in the class-rooms, to discuss practical questions relating to 
the profession, and to impress the citizens of New York with 
their earnestness, faithfulness, and usefulness. They have estab- 
lished regular meetings of the teachers of successive grades 
which are held on the second and third Wednesday of each month! 
at No. 9 University Place. They have a standing committee on 
correspondence whose duty it is to communicate with other 
associations in the state, and throughout the country, in regard to 
matters affecting the welfare of teachers or pupils. Their lecture 
committee will arrange a course of lectures upon special or 
various subjects, according to the express wishes of members who 
intend the regular meetings. They will organize classes for 
study or reading circles as fast as the members signify their de- 
sire forthem. For further information address, Abbe A. Wright‘ 
corresponding secretary, 111 E. 45th street, New York City. 





Mrs. Mary Emily Bennett, widow of Henry Bennett, who in 
1820 founded the first colored Sunday-school in New York City, 
and was the second president of the New York Bible Society, died 
in Portland, Me., on Thursday, age eighty-one. She was particu- 
larly active in the Sunday-school of the Brick Church from 1830 
to 1838. She leaves three children, Henry 8S. Bennett, N. M. Ben- 
nett, and Mrs. Coues, wife of Professor Elliott Coues, of Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Pick began a new course of lectures on the 8th to a very 
appreciative audience in the Assembly rooms; he explained the 
principles of his method, and showed how the simple psychologi- 
cal laws which govern recollection can aid the memory to a very 
high degree, whereas, artificial means and correlations are not 
only useless but injurious to the mind. By applying his principles 
to the recollection of isolated words he enabled his audience in a 
few minutes to know the gender of thousands of French nouns as 
an instance of the efficiency of his system. Our teachers would 
do well not to miss the opportunity of hearing Dr. Pick’s lectures 
on memory. 





+ 


BROOKLYN. 





Although no women have yet been appointed on the Brooklyn 
board of education, it is gratifying to learn that Mayor Chapin 
went so far as to offer an appointment to one of the well-known 
ladies of the city. It will be a matter of regret on the part of 
many, since the fact has become known at this late day, that Mrs. 
Stranahan did not see her way clear to accepting the offer made. 
It appears that Mrs. Stranahan was visited by the m yor himself, 
the Rey. Dr. Storrs, Corporation Counsel Jenks, and others, but she 
was busily engaged at that time on her recently published “ His- 
tory of French Painting,” and after three days’ consideration she 
decided that she could not afford the time necessary for the pro- 
per discharge of the duties of a member of the board of educa- 
tion. Probably if Mrs. Stranahan had decided otherwise Mr 
Chapin would have chosen another lady to sit with her in the 
board. He will have another chance when the appointments 
come to be made this year, and it is sincerely to be hoped that he 
will not be discouraged by his non-success on the first trial. 
Women are so deeply interested in the schools which their children 
attend that it is not strange that the enlightened sentiment of to- 
day demands that they should have a direct voice in the manage- 
ment of the public school system. 

Mayor Chapin in his recent address said: “To meet the increas- 
ing demand for school accommodation, the mayor proposes that! = 
the city should issue bonds to the amount of $1,500,000 during the 
years 1890 and 1891 to purchase school sites and for school con- 
struction. The city would thus have the advantage of buying 
sites before the land rises in value.” 

The N. Y. Tribune criticises the board of education thus: “In 
the lexicon of the board of education there seems to be no such 
word aseconomy. At least, extravagance was the watchword at 
the last meeting, when salaries were increased with a lavish hand. 
The present is not a good time for that sort of work. The thing 
to be done of first importance is to make room for all the children 
who wish to attend school. The question of increasing salaries 
ought to be kept in the background so long as this lack exists, 
and the public will not look with patience on such action as was 
taken on Tuesday, even though the enlarged salaries have been 
clearly earned.” 

There is a little truth mixed with a good deal of error here. 

1. The present 1s always a good time to pay all teachers what 
they are worth, especially primary teachers. We hear that the 
Brooklyn board does not intend to increase the wages of primary 
teachers as much as male principals. This is not as it should be. 
The larger per cent. of increase should be given to the workers in 
the lower departments. 

2. The Brooklyn board has not been extravagant in the matter 
of salaries, and there is no immediate danger that they will be. 

8. Because the school accommodations of Brooklyn are 
cient, is no reason why reasonable pay should be withheld from 
those who are already at work. There is no obvious connection 
between and school buildings. The Tribune would seem 
to imply there is. Brooklyn is amply able to build all the 
school-houses she needs, and pay her teachers honorable and 
adequate compensation for their valuable services. 


LETTERS. 


266. LEFT-HANDED PUPILS.—(Ans. to Ques, 125.) It isn’t 
a sin to write with the left hand. The right hand is 
better. It is not possible to break up left handedness 
after it has been practiced six or seven years. Commence 
young 


267. ORDERLY DeEsKs.—In a recent number of your 
paper, I saw an article in answer to the question, “ How 
can I teach my pupils to keep their desks in order?” I 
will give the device used by one of my teachers while 
teaching, when I was a small boy, and which I have since 
used with success. When it was time for dismissal, a bell 
was rung for the pupils to pile their books and get in 
order. You may either have the scholars pile their books 
upon the desks, and then put them under their desks, or 
let them pile them without taking them out of their 
desks. I use the latter way, but in either case the teacher 
must constantly watch the desks, and see that the books 
are piled, and thus the habit will be formed, and the 
teacher will not be troubled witb disorderly desks. 

F. M. C. 


268. StRoNG WoRDS CONCERNING THE SALOON.—I am 
glad to find in the SCHOOL JOURNAL an expression, in more 
than one place, against the saloon. Let every school 
paper speak out against it. It is our common enemy. 
We, as teachers, ought to have every cent of the money 
spent for whiskey. Our schools will be better if we can 
do away with the saloon. Our bills will be more promptly 
paid. Our pupils will be better. Then our lessons in 
morality during the five days of the week, cannot be 
killed by the saloon influence in one day, as they are now, 
Let the ScHooL JoURNAL sound the alarm, and let every 
teacher from the Atlantic to the Pacific, rise in his might 
and say, “The saloon must go!” We have no room in 
our enlightened republic for the saloon. Education and 
tntemperance are enemies, which must win? The saloon 
against the school. Which must stand? Let every 
teacher say that the saloon must give way to the school. 

Tenn. Normal College. G. T. HOWERTON. 











269. THAT CIGARETTE EviL.—Private letters inform us 
of the growing power of the cigarette. People write ask- 
ing “ What shall be done? What can be done?” They 
want anti-cigarette leagues and laws forbidding the sale 
of the weed to minors. To do these things is like pulling 
the top off a weed and leaving the root in the ground. 

The root of the trouble is that parents, principals, 
schoel, and Sunday school superintendents,—yes, even 
ministers—smoke. What else can be expected of the 
boys? Children always imitate. And they always look 
up to those older. Boys smoke cigarettes because they 
cannot afford cigars ; men smoke cigars because they dis- 
like cigarettes. E. N. K. 


270. SUFFRAGE IN GERMANY AND PrussiA.—Is suffrage univer- 
- . the German empire? How is it for the Kingdom of <a 


"The members of the Reichstag are elected by sesame 
suffrage, by ballot, fora term of three years. In Prussia 
the right to vote indirectly for members of the Abgeord- 
netenhaus, or Chamber of Deputies, is restricted to men 
of the age of 25, who are qualified to vote in their muni- 
cipal elections. The indirect electors are divided, accord- 
ing to their taxes, into three classes, each of which pays 
one-third of the entire direct taxes. The direct electors, 
one for every complete 250 indirect electors, choose the 
representatives. 


” 3. What is best it of 
as Wes cnn oot unt writer? Does the een oe 
timate, putting him among first of 
with our estimate of him ? 

att Malet (Miss Kingsley) has written ‘‘ Col. Ender- 
by’s Wife,” “‘ Mrs. Lorrimer,” and “ A Counsel of Perfec- 
tion.”” We do not know that Matthew Arnold’s daughter 
has written any novel; his niece, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
has written ‘‘Robert Elsmere” and “‘ Miss Brotherton.” 
2. In the May Nineteenth Century; his review has been re- 
published by Randolph of this city, in a convenient form. 
8. Not remarkably favorable ; there are better poets in his 
own line. Just as the English have exalted “ Buffalo 
Bill,” so they have exalted Joaquin Miller. The two are 
about on a par. 





272. THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD.—I say that the 
tion of the world is no it was 1,000 


popula- 
that the onl y difference {s the change of location from castes 
the west ; am I right? H. O. 


It is supposed, by the best statisticians, to have in- 
creased considerably within the last thousand years. It is 
certainly increasing now continually, and as science 
makes continually better provision for the support of 
greater numbers of mankind, there seems no reason why 
the population shouldn’t increase indefinitely. Besides, 


~| the great wars which devastated and depopulated whole 


countries, and kept down the population to the supporting 
powers of the earth, are things of the past. France and 
Ireland are, we believe, the only countries not distinctly 
increasing in population; so it is evident that your con- 
tention is unfounded, 





278. ScHOOL SAVINGs BANKs.—In your JoURNAL of Jan 
5, Wm. J. Eckoff concludes an article, giving the opinion 


of Dr. Dittes upon school savings banks, by inviting th 
promoters of such institutions to point out the unsound 
ness of those opinions. I attempt the task. 


Dr. Dittes starts out with a proposition with which al 
promoters of school savings banks heartily agree: ‘“‘ Bcon 
omy is a virtue worth fostering.’’ This alone is sufficient 
warrant for the establishment of such banks, for when can, 
this, like other virtues, be better fostered than in child 
hood, and where better than in the home and the school’ - 
aiding and stimulating each the other? But the next 
statement is not wholly true. He says, “‘ Before one can 
economize in one’s expenditures, it is necessary one should 
have earned wherewithal to meet them.” It seems to me 
that, if one have money to spend, he can economize or he 
can squander, no matter how he obtained it, whether by 
inheritance, or as an ordinary gift, or by earning. A boy 
may squander or save, alike, the dollar his father give 
him, and the dollar he earns, However, Dr. Dittes admits 
that in certain schools where pupils, working at a trade 
earn money, school managers are justified, and may be 
wise, in organizing savings banks. Does the Dr. mean to 
say that money earned at a trade in some particular place, 
is a little more precious, and therefore better to be saved, 
than money earned selling or delivering papers, or clean- 
ing sidewalks, or caring for horses, or building fires, or 
sewing, or many other ways in which boys and girls earn 
money ? On inquiry I find in my school of six hundred 

children that more than one half the hoys and many of the 
girls,.ten years of age and over, have some employment 
out of school hours, like those named above by which they 
earn more or less money every week. Is it not, both “in 
law and common sense ’’ the province of the teacher to en- 
courage these children in a wise saving of their money, 
teaching them self-denial, the power of accumulated 
wealth and its worthy use? Are we not as clearly justi- 
fied in establishing savings banks for our children, as 
those schools whose pupils earn their money working at 
trades ? 


We are told that “the conducting of a people’s savings 
jnstitution is not exactly the school-teacher’s business.” 
It is not proposed to make the school savings bank sugh an 
institution, nor is there any danger of its becoming sugh to 
any injurious extent. 


Again, the Dr. says that ‘“‘the saving of money by and 
for the children of a family isa purely domestic affair, in 
which the teacher had better not meddle.’”’ Well, the 
washing of children’s faces and clothes, and combing of 
their hair, are as purely domestic affairs as the saving of 
money. Shall the teacher never meddle, never furnish 
soap, and towels, and water, to inculcate the virtue of 
cleanliness ? The “purely domestic affairs” of some 
families are quite profusely seasoned by profanity, idles 
ness, drunkenness, and kindred vices. Shali not the 
teacher 1oake every possible effort to save the children 
coming from such families from forming like habits ? 
And should it happen that what the children carry from 
the school of better and nobler things to their homes 
should cause a change for the better there, does it follow 
that the school has exceeded its functions ? 


The spendthrift habit in this country is wide-spread, 
causing much poverty and often leading to intemperance. 
In view of this fact, it seems to me eminently fit and proper 
that our schools should teach the habit of thrift along 
with cleanliness, honesty, punctuality, and all the other 
virtues; and, if, through the enthusiasm of the child to 
save his small sums, the parents are led to greater econ- 
omy that he may have increased sums to deposit, surely 
no one can complain that the school is doing too much for 
society. 

All that Dr. Dittes says about teachers interfering with 
“domestic and property arrangements of the families of 
his scholars,’’ is as foreign to the subject as the question 
whether his title is M. D., D. D., or LL.D. 

One more point: “If the people wish to associate for 
voluntary savings, are not there plentiful opportunities ?”’ 
So queries our critic. Probably in most parts of the 
country there are “plentiful’’. opportunities, but the 
trouble is the people have not been trained in habits that 
make them desire to use those opportunities. 


The whole matter stands or falls simply on this: The 
teacher should employ every means at his command tp 
make of his boys and girls, honest, generous, self-respect 
ing, independent, law-abiding, in a word, good members 
of society ; and the school savings bank has proved, where 
it has been long tried, a very helpful means in the attain- 
ment of this object. 


After nearly three years’ trial of the savings bank in my 
school, I am satisfied that much good has been accom- 
plished, and I do not know of any harm baving been done. 
I have yet to hear the first word of adverse criticism from 
any of the patrons of the ‘school, and I have heard many 
words of commendation. 

The last paragraph of the article of Dr. Dittes is un- 
doubtedly true in all but the words “as in this case,’’ but 
that is no reason why the teacher should discard any of 
his tools and slack his efforts to accomplish, even all that 
the world expects of him. 


filmira, N. Y. E. J BrRARDSLEY. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


GOETHE’s TORQUATO Tasso. Edited for the Use of Stu- 
dents. By Calvin Thomas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
181 pp. 75 cents. . 


In the preparation of this edition of Goethe’s Tasso, the 
author addresses the student of literature, rather than the 
student of the German language in itself, It is not in- 
tended for beginners as they could not bring out the 
beauty of the poem by mae .. any dictionary, no matter 
how ponderous. The‘soul of the language must enter into 
the reader’s heart before ‘he can enjo Goethe's Tasso. 
An “Introduction” gives the general character of the 
= in a series of seven chapters, which are full of in- 

t and historical worth. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CHINAMAN IN CHINA. From _the 
French of Jules Verne. By Virginia epard, Pub With 
Fifty Illustrations. Boston: Lee & Shepard blishers. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. pp. 

The writings of Jules Verne, from the ti til ot 
there being much truth in them, have a very great attrac- 
tion for many readers. The tribulations of the Chinaman, 
Kin-Fo, the prominent character of this book, are enough 
to convulse the reader with laughter, and the author, in 
his inimitable style, has conducted his readers thro 
China, and has so arranged it, that, in connection with t 
hero, they experience some most remarkable ofvenbaren, 
This volume will without doubt be one of the favorites | © 
among Jules Verne’s peculiar stories. 





PyTHIA’s Pupits. A Story for Girls. By Eva Hartner. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. J. W. Davis. [- 
lustrated. George Routledge Sons. * New York: 9 


Lafayette Place. London and Glasgow. 309 pp. $1.25. 
This is a genuine story for girls, full of lessons. 
Pythia is a teacher of cooking, and opens a which is 


composed of the  Somaaness of the wealthy as well as the 
poor. Not be aaiold'e he book bring out the great advan- 
tages to be ned from a course of good, practical, cook- 


tnfaos ng nt such as these were,—but there are other 
a angnt, as well; self-sacrifice, patience, persever- 
ance filial ove, and obedience are interwoven with many 


ze home scenes, making altogether an excellent 
story 


THE QUICK OR THE DEAD? AStudy. By Amelie Rives. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. "wb oe. $1.00. 
A book that has been us extensively criticised as this 
one, needs no aditicns. comment, he story is most 
peculiar,—intense,—full of fire, and an Aa igen oe ge love. 


At least, Barbara Pomfret is made, a A the (wg Be yeune | 


author, to represent these characteristics. 

widely’ read, and there are, perhaps, as many different 

opinions upon it, as there are readers of 1ts pages. Of its 

— as a piece of good composition, there can be no 
oub 


Henry W. Lqseumaex. Biography, Anecdote, Letters, 
Criticism. By W. Sloane Kennedy. Fourteen Illustra- 
tions, with two Portraits. Boston: D. P eames Co 
Franklin and Hawley Streets. 368 pp. $1. 
No person can rightly appreciate an PP cag until he has 

learned something of his personal characteristics, his so- 
cial surroundings, his experiences, and mode of ‘life. A 
knowledge of t ese often furnishes a key to the whole. 
With this key in his hand, Mr. Kennedy has, in a most de- 
lightful manner, unlocked the door which leads to the in- 
ner sanctuary of one of the sweetest of our poets. 
volume of this size cannot be exhaustive; but Mr. Ken- 
nedy has given in it a large amount of interesting and 
anecdotal matter, which throws an additional charm 
around the name of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Theoretical and Practical. 
F. F. Hansell & Bro., New 


AN ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
By J. W. Nicholson, A. M. 
Orleans. 284 pp. $1.00. 
This algebra, one of the ‘ Nicholson’s Mathematical 

Series,’ comprises what is usually required for admission 

to the best colleges, and in preparing it, the author’s aim 

has been to secure a clear and t orough’ treatment of the 
essential subjects in as seen a form as possible. The 
particulars in which algebra is an extension of arithmetic, 
are introduced and treated successively,—each subject is 
discussed in a similar inductive manner, and the simple 
and caguengn manner in which the subject of factoring is 
os will meet with general approbation among teach- 
ar. Simple and Quadratic uations have 
siven road and thorough consideration. In addi- 
= ere are twenty-five hun a examples in the book, 
which are sufficient for the much needed work upon the 
subject, as it is by practice that the student becomes per- 
aoe in algebra. e cordially commend this algebra to 


Cuo1x Dre ConTEs DE DAUDET. Selected and Edited by 
William Price, B. A. Boston: Charles H. Kilborn, Pub- 
lisher, 5Somerset Street. 32 pp. 15cents. . 

These sketches have been selected, because they not soy 
represent the author in the most ‘excellent kind of 
work, but because among living French writers none 
surpass Mr. Daudet in vividness, accuracy, and variety of 
expression. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN AT SIGHT. By Eugene H. 
Babbit. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 29 pp. 1 co 


This small, paper-covered book [contains two Sees 
. — value, The “ Preface,” and a three-page 
uden 


There is a 4 much that ie a vo me seatele 
but essential to the student of German in them. Tmpor:| snd 
tant points are discussed, and the advice given, comin 
it does from an instructor in German in one = our 
sities is most timely, acceptable, and valuable. 


READINGS FROM WASHINGTON IrvING. Selected from the 
“Sketch Book” and ‘“‘The Alhambra.” New York and 
London; G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker 
Press. 156 pp. 50 cents. 

Wash m Irving’s writi are fresh and new; 
they brig — up as well as a the a and while his 

are treasures of beautiful description, there is so 

much of real life and human nature about among} REPo 

the descriptions, that the reader never tires of 4 
and‘ his interest never flags. The contense rt this li 

very prettily-bound volume is composed of, The Author's 


Bong 


h newly translated fro: 


Account of Himself,—Westminster Abbe 


y.—Christmas 

The § h, —Christmas-eve,—Christuas day,—Strat- 
ford-on- eS =~ Van Winkle,—Palace of the Alham- 
bra, and Th of Ambassadors. The book is bound | Hts 
in pale green with heavy paper and good type. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EvcLID. Books I and Il. Newly/a 
Translated from the Greek . with oe Se 
Propositions and Numerous Ex 
Schools. By Horace Deighton, a. A. Commeeiee: 
Deighton, ll & Co. London: George Bell & Sons 
148 pp. 2 shillings. 

This edition of the first two books of Euclid, is identical 
with the pe} portion of the editor’s larger work, —and 
will be of great practical use to those students who look 
for, an uire, a smaller and cheaper work. The first 
two hooks m to assist more materia y the new student, 
and prepare him for greater difficulties to follow—to do 
this, the solutions of ee hee portant propositions are in- 
corporated in the text with explanatory notes attached to 
them. Numerous exercises are given at the end of each 
book, and a short chapter on logic is appended. 


THE pay oF Evcuip. Books I-VI. and Part of 
Books XI and XII. For Use ~ Schools and. Colle; — 

By Horace Deighton, M. A. Cambridge: Deigh 

Bell & Co. London: George Bell & Sons. 439 pp. 


The present edition of the “Elements of Euclid” 

m. the Greek text with supplementary | 
propositions, chapterson modern geometry, and an ample 
supply of exercises. At the end of each book these exer- 

cises are seen, which will be excellent practice for the stu- 
dent, and at the close of the volume is found more difficult | © 
work. through, have been selected 
with grea’ eat value to the practical 
student. A Key to the examples and problems given is 
eine gueteened by the same firm, and prepared by the same 
author. 


2 ———— a. Von HEInRIcH HEINE, Edited by Al- 
ae N. Boston: Charles H. K rn, 
blisher. Se pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


A school edition of ‘‘ Die Harzreise,’’ which » always 
been considered Heine’s brightest work, has long been 
desired, and it has been Dr. Var Daell’s careful effort to 
make it appropriate to school prmpense The thought has 
not been mu , although an image has sometimes 
been suppressed. As it is now edited, it makes a ay use- 
ful and beautiful story—part prose, and part poetry. 


ALLEN’s Forty LESSONS IN PRACTICAL DOUBLE ENTRY 
BOOK-KEEPING. Arranged as a Text-Book, for Use in 
Graded and High Schools, and as a Book of : ereeaee 
for Business Men. By George Allen. Raleigh, N. C.: 

| Edwards & Broughton. 136 pp. $1.25. 


The forty lessons which compose this book have been 
carefully prepared for the purpose of making the subject 
of Double Fontry Book: keep g plain enough for the com- 
rehension of the avgenge © he ar. They contain the prac- 
ce of many years of actual experience in mercantile busi- 
ness, and wi found to contain all tne information 
usually required in ordinary business life. Every effort 
has been made by the author to present the subject ina 
plain, concise, and attractive manner, while the — 
and answers running through the k, and formin 
part of each lesson, enable the teacher to fix the lea ae 
principles in the mind of the student. This, the fourt 
edition of the work, has been carefully revised, ae con- 
tains a model set of books,—the sales book, cash book, 
daily journal, ~ r, and balance book. It also contains a 
large number of tions, for the use of the teacher. 


A} STANDARD SYMPHONIES. oll. George P. Upton. Chicago: 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The —, growth of our larger cities has been accom- 
panied b. ; es taste and cultivation in the art of 
music. ne peseentence of high class music is one of the 
signs of thetimes. The symphony, developed and treated 
according to the individuality of f the composer, leads the 
classic forms of com Scnubert, and among its exponents are 
Haydn, Beethoven, rt, andSchumann. Each one of 
these names marks an era in aympeeny production. The 
modern composers, not content h the traditions of their 
—— have adopted a form which they call “‘ sym- 

mic poem,” and the masters in this departure are Liszt, 
Boint Beene Reinecke, and Mendelssohn. A better ac- 
uaintance with the music of the concert room is the ob- 
ject of this volume. Mr. Upton has brought together 
he histories of the symphonies now recognized as stand- 
ard, with Fp ine and criticism, thus widening the in- 
terest. and enlarging the appreciation of the best music. 
* ote Symphonies’’ closes the series of books that 
Mr. Upton has a. The remainin 
e standard operas, cantatas, and oratorios. In 
8 ng of them collectively we can assure an invaluable 
ttle library to the lover of music. 


REPORTS. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE KANSAS CITY PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS, 1887-8. Hon. J. M. Greenwood, Supt. 

able seioo ings £0 keop pace with the rapid growth of the 
pu sc! pace w gro t) 
hich occasions much yn in the poceant S quarts = 
urgent want of aon or university, are the p 
quests for board and mu: yoy The “instruction 
of youth on the blessings o: = and anti-partisan ballot is 
recommended b: > the suporintes 


FirtaH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PUBLIC SCH 
bye Pa., 1887-8. Hon. A. W 
ig 


volumes i ~ 


oo, TEIEp Dis- 
tter, District 


report shows a favorable concition of the schools for the 
on Of the gradua‘ sevent; 
strict a < 

board in removing technical 
two grammar was le 
ac of —> waa 


construction 
thoughts sooner capeemeens oO 


tion eo: 








is ould be 

—read as you should talk. There seems to be a growing interest 

en aeens teachers to better themselves, , for fu- 
re wor’ 


F LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1887-8. 
Hon. . Joun Cooper, Superintendent. 
The report shows a 


improvement for the year, but 
pecially marked in > 


primary departments. The superinten- 





r Use in|“ 


A.B the fact that the pepvaliing 
ted with the nature of schoo! 
cag that but ut hitle preparation th 
is erroneous 


in the last e “The 
truth is that no other req such titude, 
such wise Ld ympathy, such generous more maventive pover, aace lon, 3 
oan Li , suc labor and patien 
fy Te bs which means the 
aites Gee of ‘the mnaa. oye an be developed 
the Pa vy _o- influence of the oa Sa in ihe pri- 


gre acre A felt Phan tik those of the teacher in 


an any other gre ” or Supt. Cooper re- 
ms, pow a ir tous 08 Ww without ght or mvestigntion con- 


= all chamees int in sc management,” and “persons can be 
found who op our wee for improvement in methods of in- 
struction, line, and —_, Over one-fourth of the 
school pop m is colored. Their Dlls. The report to be about 
on an equality with that of white pupils. report urges the 
necessity of a Y choot of training for teachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE CENTURY Co. announce that the new “Century Diction~ 
compietiun, and it 18 ex that the 

begin the spring. It will be 

published in England simultaneously with its 


e in this country. 
HARPER & BROTHERS have — ea . vee which will be ve 
useful for Sophie Bled and 


The Earth in Past 
48 | pee ae by hia Bledsoe Herrio Pata becomes a fascinat~ 
udy a set forth as in this volume. 
Lee & Sammie ae Cie —— Best Days,” for boys and girls, 
prin by Rose H Thospe. 5 refers in an entertaining way 
eye Valontine’s Day. r, and Thanksgiving. 
coTt Co. have gocentiy ublished two novels, 
« Pragoletia,” by BR Rita, and “A Life orning,” by George 
me for January contains twenty good 
als Bad atherer,” which 1s an unillustrated record 
of invention, discovery, literature, and mce. 
peoreares IFFLIN & Co. have issued an edition de lure ot 
pe eee * pen Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
ACMILLAN Co. have brought out a fine work, entitled 
? = “5, or, Studies in Rome and its Neigh borhood.” 


A. D.F. BR. LPH & Co. have issued a work that will interest 
lovers of old book books. ‘a It is “ Fifteenth Century Bibles,” a study in 
bibliography, by Wendell Prime. 


The Scrisyers’ book “ Early Days of Mormonism,” by J. H. 
Kennedy, throws much light on the doings of that famous sect. 


CLARK & MAYNARD have dissolved partnership by mutual 
consent. Effingham Maynard and Everett Lay! eve y tormed a 
and will continue the business at 771 Broadway 


—_ street under the firm 2s of Effingham 


and tr eo 
re mis & Co., school book publishers, have failed, 
e Miinbitities are ire placed ‘at $214,000, their assets at $100.000. 
in, — that —e the Le ma my ney $ $< Se or ™ 1 
e business been gradually going down 
controlled the sale of the Payson, Dunton & Scribner co oe 
and it was the out of an attachment for $9,000 by Mr 
Scribner th that precipitated the failure. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


American Club List, eas wholesale rates on the leadi 
and magazines of the United States and Connon 
, Manager and proprietor, Thorn Hill wk. 


©. M. Gi Gocd. 
ga county, 


| Industrial Education fenciation, 9 University place. g. 
—— Leaflet, No. 26: i Economic Advant: ot ag 
ucing the Swedish Moa Siojd | into schools, by Miss E. P. Hughes, 


Manual of the Public Schools of the City of Boston. 1888. 
Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent. 


Teachers’ Provident Association of the U. 8. . A. Calkins, of 
New York, president. The objects of this association are to ren- 
der pecuniary aid to the relatives or peg Ot its deceased mem- 
bers, and to confer such pecuniary and other | -L upon the 
living as their mutual co-operation can best secure. 


Arithmetic and the Reasoning Faculty. By W. A. McIntire, 
B.A., Normal School, Manitoba. 


MAGAZINES. 
The Sanitarian » one of the most useful m: nes petemes, 
contain: valua oo ¢ . x —= 1taining to public 


ters. abe Rocenater 





health an ont 4 poems 
“Garbage Furnaces, 
Kilvington, M.D me Observations on Yellow Fever ond’ its 
Habitudes, as Opp e Fallacies and rs of Personal 
Quara' ntine,” N-Bell, A. M.D. ; “ Ex ve E tion,” 
New Orleans Must be Drained and Cleaned,” “ Burial orm.” 
January Wide Awake contains Mrs. Fremont’s sketch of 
early Cahfornia, called “* My Grizzly Bear,” “ Fire Building,” “ A 
ale mag 





Sticks,” besides serial stores, poems ete. 
ermediate ——_ is a neat littie illustra zine of enter- 
taining and instructive stories for boys and girls. ae dited by Kate 
L. Brown, and published by the Interstate blishing Company, 
of vy and Sawin ig Match, ” OER ‘Acatemy 

Boat Race,” - “ Grandfather's Bear Story,” are the stories in 
the y  -- Mhogl mber. Floriculturists will find the usual 
treat in Vick’s Magantne for January. 











A Convincing Quintette. 


We want to make several statements in regard to Compound 
Oven but are restrained by limits of time and space. 
other words you have not the time and we Jack the pes £0 
we soaee aside for our patier ts. Observe what they say of 


Mrs. 8. M. Anthony in n to query in the = A Aaah r, of 
Minn. 1b, 4888 4 per, 


Min .» issue of 
M Eppy.—“I ha ~--\ Compound Oxygen several 


RS, 
r= for lung trouble. I polleve it will cure consumption if taken 


Durbamville, Tenn. Mrs. S. M. ANTHONY. 
'SILADELPHIA, Pa., A’ 15, 1885. 
“To make a long story short my he my health was fuily — end es 
cTOR L. CONRAD, 
Badftoe of Lutheran Observer. 
Rn, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1884. 
“T began the use of Compound O: nm and have much reason 
te be grateful for it it.” Vv. eee? wd CUSHING. 
LPHIA, Pa. 
“Thanking yo u for renewed health, stren ~ and the io of 
years of comfortable life, [ remain your eraterul fr 5 


ON. Wa. ny KELLEY. 

Ganesan Iuu., A pril 24, 1886. 
“You ask my opinion ot Compound Oxygen ; perseveringly 
and continuously used, it will work woudne Inter 
Ocean. WILLIAM PENN NIxon. 


We publish a brochure of 200 eg Be cBeabek Cons 
nehits, dys on invalids su nee, cote. 
ronchi catarrh, nore, Mew Seven, rheu- 
Secvoss Sageeee I ‘will be 

Gyre any one heat sda Drs. Starkzny & 


sent, free of © 
; Sam 





So | Francisco. Ca ~ = fom . Phila: Pass of 382 Montgomery 
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Reading 


TO SCIENCE TEACHERS 


aid actually contemplating a change 
This Advertisement : in text-books in any of the following 


a we will send a sample copy of these new Text-Books at Har 


CE, excepting Clarke’s ‘‘ Lantern” and those below it. 


ZOOLOCY. 


Colton’s Practical Zoology, recently published, is being used satisfactorily in 
over 150 Colleges and High Schools. Price, 80 cents. 
DAVID 8. JORDAN, President Indiana University, the eminent Naturalist : 
book on Zoology fit for high school use.” 


GEOLOCY. 


Shaler’s First Book in Geology is in use in over 100 High Schools. 
Price, $1.00. 


THe TEACHER OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE ADELPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, says: “ Of all 
the attempts at making elementary text-books on the natural history science this is the most 


CHEMISTRY, &c. 


Shepard’s Inorganic Chemistry has already been adopted PURELY ON ITS 
MERITS in over 80 colleges, 300 High, Normal, and Preparatory Schools. Price, $1.12. 


“ Colton’s is the only 











EDWARD Hart, Prof. yette, Coll.: “It is a good book. 
great many warm praises of Ce ae the profession. 


Shepard's 3 Laboratory Note Book. Blanks for ex 
any c istry 


Remeow’ 8 Organic Chemistry. An introduction to the study of the Com- 
nds of Carbon. For all students of the pure science, or of its application to medicine, etc. $1.20. 


Colt’ Chemical Arithmetic, With a short system of Elementary Qualita- 
ive Analysis. For high schools and colleges. 50 cents. 


Grabfield and Burn’s Chemical Problems. 
nical schools, 50 cents. 


I have heard @ 


riments ; tables for the 
rice, only 3 cents. 


For colleges, high and tech- 


Clarke’s Astronomical Lantern. Intended to familiarize students with the 
constellations through fac-similes on the lantern face. With seventeen slides, $4.50. 


Clarke’ ke’s Hi How to Find the Stars, Accompanies the above and rut to an 
with the constellations, 15 cents. 


Guides pus Science-Teaching. For instructing classes in Natural Histo 
in the lower awe About Peb les (. 10); Goodale’s Few Common Plants (.15); Hyatt's 
Commercial sponges | (.20); Agassiz’s First Lessons in Natural —— (.20) ; Hyatt's 
Corals and Echinoderms ); Hinds Mollusca (.25) ; Hyatt" s Worms and (.25) ; 
Crosby's Common Rocks (.40, cloth .60); Richards’ First fous in Minerals 
(10); tnd Bowditch’s Physiology, In Press. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 




















4000 Copies =Z2> Two Months. 
Practical seniar 500 Exercises. 


No. 2. 
Manual of Correspondence. 
No. 3. 


Mechanics’ 
Arithmetic. 


No. 4. 


Easy Problems for 
Young Thinkers. 


No. 5. 





PRICE, 25 cts. each, or the 5 for $1.00. 


New Enafand (Publishing Company, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 106 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
THE BEST SHORT HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL | HEORIES. 


By Oscar Browntnc, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge, Eng. No, 8 
of “ READING Circte Lisrary Series.” Cloth, 16mo, 237 pp. Price, 
50 cents; to teachers, 40 cents; by mail, 5 cents extra. 

This new enlarged edition is made to meet the requests of many teachers for (1) 
Analysis of subjects; (2) a more complete index; (3) a chapter on Froebel; (4) a 
statement of the theory of the American Common School ; and (5) an analysis of each 
chapter. This book is specially valuable for Normal Schools, Teachers’ Classes, Reading 
Circles, etc., as well as the student of education. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Education among the Greeks—Music and Gymnastic Theories of Plato and 
Aristotle; II. Roman Education—Oratory; III. Humanistic Education; IV. The 
Realists—Ratich and Comenius; V. The Naturalists—Rabelais and Montaigne ; VI. 
English Humorists and Realists—Roger Ascham and John Milton; VII. Locke; VL 
Jesuits and Jansenists; IX. Rousseau; X. Pestalozzi; XI. Kant, Fichte and Herbart ; 
XII. The English Public School; XIII. Froebel ; XIV. The American Common School. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, $25 clinton Place. New Fore. 


om=OINY SUBSCRIBER can get 
| Hughes’ “*How to Keep Order,” 


| (new) by the author of “ Mistakes in Toaohing” (50 cts.) 
} and an el Goter'pt ptive of teach- 
ere’ boo ks by: a ig 2 . 10th, fn 1.0 gents, and the 


| Books." E.L: i ‘= co Pat NEW YO. YORK. 





























THIRTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


—OF— 


THE PRUDENTIAL [NSURANCE (COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 











CASH ASSETS, - - - - = $2,874,162.56 
BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY ist, 1889. 
LIABILITIES. SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Reserve, computed at 4 per cent...... $2,007,914 00 | Bonds and Mortgages........ ......... $2,382, 
U. 8. Gov. Bonds (market value)... .. 127,000 00 
Lake Shore and Mich. So. R. R. Bon 
LL ee WE caseRstcccocacac 90 
Morris and Essex R.R. Bonds (market 


Dt tiitinenhtheheeinanehethbenne on 44,100 00 
Mich. Central R.R. Bonds (mkt. value) 11,050°00 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburgh 

R. ds (market value)....... 16,125 00 
Chic., Bur. and Quincy R. R. Bonds, 

>... Be eee 38,500 OC 
Chic., Rock Island and Pac. R. R. 

Bonds, (market value):...... ..... 29,100 00 

tas cctiussetiber\ +, cacbsece 46,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office.............. 87,217 88 


Interest and Rents, due and accrued. 21,268 4 
Unrepurted Premiums, and Premi- 


oem me ea mca 
Surplus to Policy-holders.............. 




















776,218 06 ums in course of collection, (Net) 
$2,874,162 56 $2,874,162 56 
The Increase in Surplus during the Year is - $289,140.43 
Iacrease in Cash Assets, - - 906,793.43 
THE RECORD SHOWN IN PERIODS OF THREE YEARS. 

New Policies. Income, Claims Paid. New Policies. Income. Claims Paid. 
m:: age es | me | is: Ss KR eee 
1882: . 144,284 584,508 45 + een ; ° 
TOTAL DEATH CLAIMS PAID, - - $3,874,477.17 





OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
LESLIE D. WARD, Vice-President. HORACE ALLING, 24 Vice-President. 
Hox. HENRY J. YATES, Treasurer. EDGAR B. WARD, Counsel. 
EDWARD 8. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 


& 
Educational Bureau 
FREE This bureau undertakes to 
furnish competent teachers of 
REGISTRATION all branches of school work to 
TILL Boards of Education, Super- 
APRIL 1, 1889, | intendents, Trustees, Private 
Schools and Families. Those 
desiring positions, or to make a change, are 
requested to write for our registration blank 
and particulars. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


NEW YORK AND CHICACO. 











H. s. KELLOCC, 


MANAGER 


61,870 26 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rh tism; but th ds who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“T was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1283 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Teverhad.” H.T. BALcoM, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. 1, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 





. 100 Doses One Dollar 


< 


What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! | tess 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 





Experience of a Prominent Citizen, ' 


TuE em. SocreTy FOR THE 
SuPPREsSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more econgeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seett’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 

‘Oil with Hypophosphites reg. 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS, 


S! 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 
Educational Publications, 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

16 large pages. Weekly, per year. $2.50 
THE_ TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND PracricaL TEAcHER. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus. paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 





who have used Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption 
say itis BEST OF ALL. 
Sold everywhere. 250. 





Love’s Industrial Education. 


r2mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.78 
Currie’s Early Education. 
16mo, cloth, 300 pages, 1.25 


The Reading Circle Library. 
No. 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. -50 





2. Froebel’s Autobiog raphy. .60 
ae Wilhelm’s Students’ lendar. -30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. ‘38 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention. e 


Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 
Tsacuinc Arirumetic., (Nearly ready.) 


Patridge’s “ Quiney Meé Methods. 
ustral 


Cloth, r2mo, 686 pages, i 1.78 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, r2mo, 356 pp. Vez, postpaid, 1.50 


The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 


Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 
ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.90 


Shaw and Donnell’s School De- ‘ 
vices. Cloth, 16mo, 2t7 pages, 1 28 


Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos, each «1-5 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson’s Education by Doing. ~ .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1.00 
Reception Day. S:x Nos. .30 


Song Treasures. A popular school 
music book. 68 pp. Bright, original music. .16 


Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. «20 


cent, discount to teachers. e ex 
(usually ro per cent. of price) except mated wat 


® 26 Clinton Place, New York. 


EACHERS? 800Ks 9 


EACHERS’ RICES 
descrpt 84 page 
wey ay cata Of 1000 peg Mary oe books 
ie free if you 
micas Medan? for School Libra- 


pans a, e 3 vy dis- 
Largest stock ; largest 
discounts; promptness Buy of es. 


K. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 
25 Clinton Place, N.Y,  tst Wabash Av., Chicago, 








[HE PUBLISHERS DESK. 
: 


‘ Attention is called to the thirteenth 
annual statement of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, whose | $27 
home office is in Newark, N. J. Although | 3%. 
recently organized, the figures fees 
its t condition run well up into the 
i Its income last year was very 
—-- $4,000,000, its assets have increased 
to about nage gs and the amount of 
death claims pai 000,000, the year, is con- 
siderably ome Pest ogo the total 
—— sangha to's to date is shoas $4,000,000. 
to policy-holders is a ‘strikin ing 

yr ey of the statement ; it now amounts 
to rook ghee 218. py an increase over the prev- 
poe of $289,140.48. The well-earned 

a omis ity of the company is still in- 
licieés issued 
that of any pre- 


e number of 
during 1888, su 
vious year, ‘it being 524,915. The com- 
ge hele es dealing in its settlement 
of and the promptness with which 
such claims are paid, probably accounts 
for much of its prestige. 


A good catalogue is sometimes more in- 
teresting reading than a pow work of fic- 
tion even to a non-professional reader ; 
to one concerned in the subject, a well 
pre - 7 price-list is quite a treat. This 

has recentl os enlivened by the 


eprestence of 3 as. W. Queen & 
0.’8 CB f Chemical Apparatus. 
et is oné of and most complete 


of its ‘kind ever published, and 
will be found of the greatest interest to 
teachers and students, and indeed, to all 
interested in chemistry. Evidently ay 
pains, and money, have been liberally 
stowed on the making of this book. "tie is 
indeed a model in point of fullness, t 
graphical excellence, illustrations, and 
every detail of publication. 


Few things are more vexatious to the 
true workman than poortools. A teacher 
feels this as much as any other profes- 
sional worker. Particularly in the mat- 
ter of stationery, it is a standing annoy- 
ance to be ill-supplied; and a comfort 
and continual help to be furnished with 
convenient pads and tablets, such as 
those manufactued by the Acme Station- 
ery & Paper Co., of 59 Duane street, 
New York. The goods of this house in- 
cludes every form of school stationery 
with some kinds ed for special 
uses, to which they are wonderfully well 
adapted. There are scholars’ tablets in 
various styles, and students’ note books, 
composition books, Quincy practice 
papers, &c 


The two million readers of General 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” are not likely to 
forget the great chariot race, when the 
hero’s extraordinary control ded with 
such precision the four Arabian horses 
which drew his chariot, that he success- 
fully carried his of breaking the 
wheel of M ‘s chariot, the result 
being the Roman’s overthrow and discom- 
fiture. By 7 perience of the author, and 
ptt thrilling scene has been 
engraved -by John A. Lowell & Co., of 
Boston, on a handsome calendar prepared 
by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, for distribution at the 
residences of those who feel sufficient 
interest in the sbject to hang this work 
of art upon their walls. The subject is 
certainly inspiring and is reproduced here 
with striking effect. Copies of this calen- 
dar will be sent free by mail, Le receipt 
of six cents in stamps, by P. . Eustis, 
ger agent of ine réad, at 


A letter of Bishop Vincent, chancellor 
of the Chautauqua Unive contains 
the following interestin : After 


a careful e ination of: ** Johnson’s Uni-| 
versal Cydlo 27 Bs cotivinced 


while it is ex tly dddpled to to the 


hééds of proféssional and business men, it 
is eminently useful to the earnest, thor- 
ough Sicbater. This work, with its 
— fe tributors, offers pocurase 
0 
the e value of ome} 

e tion 0} a 

assoc wi 5 eat names. Th 


commend this cyclopedia to 
especially to those yhib are i - 
set courses in the great university of life,” | man 


If you want to stop at a convenient, 
comfortable, nioderate priced house, when 
in New York, to the Grand Union 


1, opposite ( Ceritral Depot. It 
“the European plan, and a can 
your expenses to suit yourself, 


2 











- CIES FOR OF See ethes 


g220 De tig Sowing was seat pelahit By SCHOOLS. pa se be mcies, salaries from $1 000 to 
. Bohol Brine! from to to gL ,800; High School Assistants, from oe = : 
nore schools fro from Hy $500 to rammar, rmediate and to 
mIV, Several lencies ; Normal Presidenc bine + Bovere 
and Sonat Professorships, 8 ps, $0 + Director of Music for No ; Reading 
ocution, $900; Training oy gual, sco. 
and ort Cie BYU pieces no ene be is from the an, eee Superin- 
tendents. It is well known to authorities that the Teachers’ ve Association never 
recomme’ a teacher who will not succeed. It is Fy ae of p ol wor — a teacher recom- 
mended by this Agency is sought as one who can be by ay 
If you are a good teacher and are looking for a be + cabhty Or re a live growing town where hard 
work will be ap; oe cogsecinnen write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly ene pe 
Send a posi ith your address. Or better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of 
pasties ye you be and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save you time. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., OHICAGO. 
Branches: | 3"Pqul; German-American Bank Building, { Curesan, Rypnvan, Manager. 


Hy a “Association will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to aet as 
agent for the tion in cities and towns whose we have not aventy appointed an agent. Such 
be made after a thorough investigation of Character and qualifications of 





appointments will o: 




















applicant for cor work. 
SOME VACANCIES recently filled by the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst, (Ch »), Il. Two assistants, High School, 
Tuscola, Il. ; Supt., Shullsburg, Wis. ; Prin., ipsic, Ohio ; Prof. Science, Illinois 
Wesleyan Univ. ; Prof. Political Economy, ’ Univ. of Colorado ; ; Four members 
of the Faculty, State Normal, Platteville, Wis. ; Seven Grade Teachers, Menominee, 
Mich. These are only a few ‘of the many vacancies filled by us. Send at once for 
circulars, and learn more of our work. Address, 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
j In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New 
Manual of the Union TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the 
province of Bureaus in general and tells you how to proceed in 
order to secure a position. It also gives you a good knowledge of 
the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions 
a large number of representative places filled by it, 
etc., etc. Sent for stamp. 
' W. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 AsToR PLace, NEw YorRK. 
Fe ey er be bovine are o comes in wy! as Sion :—Send us a 
ATTENTION TEACHERS. reat seston In order to meet this constant demand we 
ta ee ot r of and gentlemen to become members Of our association. Full 
particulars i 
NATIONAL TEACHER? BUREAU, Central Office, Parsons, Kansas. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. C. H. Harris, Manager, Superintendent City Schools. 
AMERI AND F 
u ANn’s EXCwr “4y. CAN ‘OREIGN 
wo @»|Teachers’ Agency. 
Teachers’ Bureau. Introduces to coll schools, and eenc su- 
ik BOTH SEXES.) pertoe o¢ Professors, ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
Teachers, Governtaaes, it, Governesses sposevery Sopartment ot instruc- 
iolaag oto to Oot to Colleges, Schoo! peaniies ant tion : recommends good schools to parents. Call! 
Also Boo P 
Sopyists pyists and Cashiers to Business Firms, Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Address (Mrs.) A. D. Nee, 1 American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
829 Fifth Ave.. 23 Union Square, New York. 
a For larger salaries, or change of location 
hi ion, 170 
Teachers CY | ssi ethical eee 
ans cer. 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
ew = of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
it hools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
ty) oe schools carefully* recommended to 


coum. Selling and resting of school pro’ Vy perty, } Established, 1855. 
pe an a schools supplies. 7 Bast 147s 8 N.Y. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
a Samet eeggcnirondway sia woxeth] TEACHERS WANTE 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY |NO FEE fits sare. te 


busi t i Li ad 
110 Tremont St. BOSTON. & LAY eg noe ness, not in co vance 


RSE jax pay - 8 competent Teachers with 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West l4th St., New York. 


New York €ducational Bureau. 


E. L. KELLOCC & CQ., Proprietors. 
Inguiries for superior teachers are constantly made, and the 
undersigned has undertaken to meet these by establishing the 
New YorkK EpvucaTionaL Bureau. First-class teachers, and those 
desiring such, are invited to correspond with the manager. Send 
for registration blanks. 


H. Ss. KELLOGG, 
265 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 
NEW ENGLAND NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


CONSERVATORY. Manufacturer of 
musics wine amey exocurrox, che [CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


ATURE, LA AGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND | TUNING. Tuition to Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


| Te nohading ¥ tng Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


Heal at Hlctric eighty $5 t0 fell information, 127 CLINTON PLACE, 
address W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


“ce 
LANGUAGES. Something for your Reception, 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknow- and you don’t know where to 
European 


I yy ~— authority as i ed 
Ubsorar of all a poh find it ? 
ew edition of text books in French and Ger-] Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 





American Teachers’ 
» Bureau, St. Louis, 




















now ready. er cute ti a . 
Boe ale taught i cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
dppuication, free of ploy ae a | y ie, N. ¥., for one of their Reception Days. 
THE BE recHOOL OF LANGUAGES, aré the most popular of such books pub- 


Boston: it ont pts Cooma St lished. Try one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
ew 2 postpaid. bers issued. 
meee OY OC e er paderaee 

_Porsunile pages 4 discount, ¢ : te to B E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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RHLMACY & 60 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK, 


Sanitary Wool Underwear’ 4 


CHILDREN FROM 
THE BEST Bist MILLS OF G OF ERMANY, ENGLAND, 
AS AN INDICAT! A WE UNDERSELL 
THE SPECIAL IN THESE GOODS, 
WE M ON A FEW FOR MEN'S 
WEAR, AT $1.8 EACH FOR ALL SIZES, W 
OFFER. GENUINE UNDY TURA 
WOOL SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, THE NOR- 
MAL OUT MADE BY ONE OF THE BEST 

MA NS ART, GERMANY. 
AT $2.79 H SHIRT AND 90-INCH 
DRA ING TS ON RACH 
SIZE, SELL “CARTWRIGHT & WAR- 
» BEST “SANITARY WOOL.” 


ALL MANUFACTURED 
ON THE PREMISES. 


BEST MATERIAL AND 


LADIES’ & CHIL} CONSOLENTIOUS 
ANSHIP 


DREN'S: LIN OUN- 
WEAR. GUARANTEED. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
LACE CURTAINS. 


BLACK AND COLORED 
Silks, Satins, Plushes, 
Dress Goods. 


WOODEN W ARI CROCKERY, CHIN A, 


TIN, 

AND GLASS ERY, 

HOUSE-FUBNISHING GOODS OF 
¥ DESCRIPTION. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Shoes. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


HORSE BLANKETS. 


A Ace 
Cn EAP 


MEN’S UNLAUN- 
DERED SHIRTS. 


'. 


a an a. ARE SOLD 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXE UTED. 


WE_ PREP. FEO wank TCWNS 
WITHIN A MADIU 8 BY PAID 
PURCHASES" 





ess LIMA DF fis! rae Bat 


AUT Y 

ur 
Skin & Scalp: 
RESTORED 
ws by the x: 
Curicurn 


Remedies. 





NOfaES IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
be to the CuTrcuRA REMEDIEs in 
their us pro of cleansing, purify- 
ing and beautify ying t skin, and in curing tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itchin, soaly and Spl die Gispenes 
of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
CUTICURA, the great Sui Cure, and i ll 
So04P, an exquisite SkinBeautifier, prepared from 
i externally, and CuTricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier. internally, wt | form ofskin 
and blood disease, from nog en 
Sold fat! fi me 
SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared b G'by the P Tk 
DRUG AND Ciemican Co., on, Mass 
d ~sms How to Cure ‘sein D 


—-, blackheads, cha and oi = 
skin prevented by Sapp a ad 


» ® Dull Aches, Pains, See in- 


stantly relieved by the Gossogna ANTI-PAIN 








PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25c., 
NESS. cote D 

mtire} Gured by 

eck P Ainproved 


Sapa ae rea Serer pa 


In writing for een ge - please mention 


this paper. 
BROWN’S 









ver Melbo 1880 
lin, 1877 | Frankfo fort, 


es New Orleans, 1884-85. 
Paris Medal on every bottle 
= Beware of Imitations, 


Li The we 


'$7.00's 





es uish aay BN 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 





ABYC 








CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
OF 


DR. W. Jd. STEWART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 


{f your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive tecth, a specialty. 








tefers to A. M. Kellogg, Biitor ScHOOL JOURNAL 





GREAT AMERICAN 






Greatest induce! 
orders for our 9 
beautiful Gold 
Decorated Gold 
Decorated Toilet 





Hanging Lamp, or Watch, or Webster's mary. 
hou e the same quality of goods and premiums as we, 
ais we saad ae hoa ad petition. 


TNPAATE HE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY: 


P. O. Box 289. 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
pandas the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 
ever offered. Now's pee tne te up 
ieprated TEAS and COF 
band Moss Rose 
Band Rose Dinner Set, or G 


Set, or Granite Dinner tear or Beautiful 


com 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 





with advertisers, 
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4 cont — — Spri a Mass., is 80 

t t he has got into t e newspapers. 
The brightness consisted in asking his 
school teacher how far a procession of the 
presidents of the United States would 
reach if they were placed in a row. When 
she gave it u e answered: ‘‘ From 
Washington to Cleveland.” 


Mistress (arranging for dinner) : “ Didn’t 
the macaroni come from the grocer’s, 
Bridget ?” 

Bridget : ‘‘ Yis, mum, but oi sint it back, 
Every wan av thim stims was impty.” 


* Why don’t you come in out of the 
rain?” said a good-natured dominie to a 
ragged hishman. “Sure it’s av no con- 
sequence, yer riverence,” returned Pat; 
**me clothes is so full of holes they won’t 
hould wather.”’ 


When an idler enters the sanctum of a 
busy editor and the editor says, ‘‘ Glad to 
see you’re back,” what does he mean? 


One day in school the teacher asked 
who of her little geographical maidens 
could name the islands in Massachusetts 
Bay. There was a silence and knitting of 
anal brows, and then a bit of a lady sang 
out triumphantly, “IT know—Nantucket 
and Martha’s Barnyard !” 


A little girl at Concord does not under- 
stand encores, and so found fault with the 
audience at a recent children’s concert, in 
which she helped to sing a chorus. ‘I 
know we didn’t make one mistake,” she 
exclaimed, on the way home, “and yet 
they made ,us come out and sing it all 


over again.’ 
A minister was called in to see a man 


who was ill. After finishing his visit, as 
he was leaving the house, he said to the 
man’s wife, ‘‘ My good woman, do you not 


go to any church at all?” “ Oh, yes, sir, 
we gang to the Barony Kirk.” “Then, 
why in the world did you send for me? 
Why didn’t you send for Dr. Macleod?” 
**Na, na, sir; deed no; we wadna risk 
him. Do ye no ken it’s a dangerous case 
o’ typhus?” 


At a private christening in Twenty- 
seventh street, the other day, there were 
two babies as subjects, and a three-year- 
old brother as spectator, After the cere- 
mony, the minister kindly took notice of 
the little chap, when the latter ke up 
and asked: ‘“ Have you got all throug 
washing ’em?” 


A Frenchman of this city, having re- 
ceived the photograph of a lady, asked a 
friend what was customary under the cir- 
cumstances. 

‘*Compliment it,” replied the friend. 
** Tell her its beauty is very rare.’ 

** T beg zee acknowledgmong, madame,” 
he said to her at the next meeting. ** Zee 
beauty of madame is very scarce.’ 


Catar:h Cured. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
which known remedy, at last found a reci 

= y cured and saved him from 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 

a self addressed stamped envelope to 

A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York 
City, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


He was rescuing a Boston Girl from the 
waves, but it looked as _ thous h they 


would never see Boston old on 
tight, Penelope,” he gas Key Hold on 
tight.” ‘*Don’t say “ old’ on tight,” 


gurgled the girl, with her mouth full of 
Ktlantic Ocean, ‘‘ Say hold on tightly.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 
x Handsuomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
wards per day, Samgenn plan. Elevators and 
— m Con i with the best. H 
orse cars, 


ae 
railroads to all depots. You 
can live Dotter f for less money at the Grand oe 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the C 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 
MRS. WINSLOW’S scorn ie SYRUP should 
for LDREN TEETHING. 


be used 
HES the CHILD, S the GUM 
CURES tid, Bok PENS tbe “GUMS, lage 
EDY FOR DIARRAG@A. 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


A neat and convenient way of filing let- 
ters and other papers is obtained by using 
the Amberg Letter File. Small Cabinet 
Cases, holding tively 2, 3, and 4 of 
these files, are made which will be found 
exactly suited to the needs of such per- 
sons as receive more or less private corres- 
pondence which.they wish to preserve. 
Send for circular of small cabinets. Cam- 
eron, Amberg & Co.. manufactrrers, 





Chicago. 





The Teacher 


Who advised her pupils to strengthen 
their minds by the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla, appreciated the truth that 
bodily health is essential to mental 
vigor. For persons of delicate and feeble 
constitution, whether young or old, this 
medicine is remarkably beneficial. Be 
sure you get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

** Every spring and fall I take a num- 
ber of bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and 
am greatly benefited.” — Mrs. James H. 

tman, Stoneham, Mass. 

“T have taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
with great benefit to my general health.” 
— Miss Thirza L. Crerar, Palmyra, Md. 

‘‘My daughter, twelve years.of age, 
has suffered for the past year from 


General Debility. 


A few weeks since, we began to give 
wh Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Her health has 
reatly improved.’’—Mrs. Harriet H. 
Battles, South Chelmsford, Mass. 
“About a year ago I began using Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla as a remedy for debility 
and neuralgia resulting from malarial 
exposure inthe army. I wasina very 
bad condition, but six bottles of the Sar- 


saparilla, with occasional doses of Ayer’s 
Pills, have greatly improved my health, 
I am now able to work, and feel that I 


cannot say too much for your excellent 
remedies.’—F. A. Pinkham, South 
Moluncus, Me. 

“My daughter, sixteen years old, is 
using “Ayer’s Parente with good ef- 
fect.”,— Rey. 8. J. Graham, United 
Brethren Church, Buckhannon, W. Va. 


**T suffered from 


Nervous Prostration, 


with lame back and headache, and have 
been much benefited by the use of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla. I am now 80 years of age, 
and am satisfied that my present health 
and prolonged life are due to the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.'"’—Lucy Moffitt, 
Killingly, Conn. 

Mrs. Ann H. Farnsworth, a lady 79 
years old, So. Woodstock, Vt., writes ; 
“After several weeks’ suffering from 
nervous prostration, I proc ured a bottle 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and before I 


had taken half of it my usual health 
returned.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Dr. J. C. hae Gen “Lowel 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co, SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail, 12 cents extra. 
Oscar H. Cooper, State Superintendent Public 

Instruction, Austin, Texas, says, Dec, 3, 1888, “It 

is not my practice to commend books, but if by 

commending I could aid by putting “Town aud 

Country School Buildings ” into the hands of 

every superintendent and school board in this 

state, I could hardly find terms of praise too high 
for its usefulness and beauty.” 


Oircular with full description and contents mailed 
on application to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





“Something for your 
Reception. And you 
lon’t know where t 
don’t know where to 


find it?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you 
send 27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y., for one of their 
Reception Days. There are 6 Nos, of 160 
pages each, crammed full of good things 
—pieces to speak, recitations, dialogues, 
class exercises, etc., that can be used—all, 
not one or twoina book. Every piece is 
suitable forechooluse. Thousands already 
in use. They are the niost popular of 
such books published. Try one and see— 
or a set of four—$1.00, postpaid. 


B. L. KELLOGG &C0., Educational Pubs, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N.Y. 
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A Complete Graded Course in English Grammar 


and Composition 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, 
Principal of Grammar School No. 8, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Com 
range by the usual two-book course. Prepared on the inductive m 


rises the entire 
10d. Adapted 


to lowest grammar grades as well as advanced pupils. 
Introduction Price, 65 Cents, 


D circ 


Specimen copies mailed post-paid to teachers at the introduction price. Send 
lars, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


GOODYEAR’S HISTORY OF ART. 


A HISTORY OF ART. By Wm. Hen 
of Art, and present Lecturer 

217 illustrations. 

for Schools ‘aa Academies. No 

has here’ 


Goodyear, lately Curator of the Metropolitan Museum 
ent in the Cooper Institute, N. 
A text-book on 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
‘Scujpture and Painting 
Se. aa 


tofore been offered to teachers of art in this coun’ 


HALE’S ee OF TWO 
Beulptors, Poets an 


in i Hales a gpk 4 style, and is one 


Sketches, with Portraits of 
eM ED eh ye It is tien 
his most useful books. handso: 


CENTURIES. 
Hale, D Dt vol cl. Price, 
mely 


printed and bound, and serves as an appropriate ontt-book, 


HAMERTON’S ATLAS ESSAYS. 1. Practical 
Work in Art. Paper 5 cents; 2. Modern Schools 
of Art. Paper, 30 cents. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, 





sgcnane ASA STE 


BARNES’ DRAWING SERIES. A complete 
set of drawing copies. 


Any of the above books gent by mail, post-paid, on recevpt.of price by the publishers, 


S. BARNES & CO., 111-113 William Street, New 


A. 
263-265 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill., 


York. 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 





NOW READY. 
Youtns ‘Temperance /MAnvaAL. 


SEND FORTY CENTS 


The Intermediate book of the series of EcLET1c 
utif illustra not 


FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 
TEMPERANCE Sinner ye A 14 Cloth. 


ysiology 


effects 
yuth’s Temperance ‘Manuat - —— the subjects ey, taught in physiology, and is also 
th of granted mantis comand Gan cuery phate @ f daily life. 
Price of Ecletic Temperance Physielogies: 


1. The House I Live In, 


2. Youth’s Temperance Manual, 
3. Ecletic Guide to Health, 


Exchange. Introduction. 


»- « « 18cts. 30 cts. 
25 cts. 40 cts. 
- 86 cts. 60 cts. 





VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





Prof. 


Our Republic: =~ 





Government for r High School and Academies 


B. C. TRUE, Qather of Civil Government of 
N W. DICKINSON, Sec’y of Mass. Bd. of 


Nebraak “7 


Teadcation, 





Special New York Edition now ready, price, 84 cents. 


The State and Local Government of New York, with the Text of 
the Constitution. Bound separately. Price, 36 cents. 





LEACH, SHEWELL, 


& SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


General Western Agency, 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





Bradbury Eaton’s 
Elementary Arithmetic. 
Practical Arithmetic. 


Bradbury’s 
Elementary Algebra. 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- 
etry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. 


Stones 
History of England. 


Meservey’s 
Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Entry. 
Book-keeping. Single Entry. 





Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





The attention of Teachers is 
PLAN of the 


invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 


Provident Savines [FE Assurance Society i= 


OF NEW YORK, 
which is the CHeaPsst, SAFEST AND FaIREsT contract of Life 





Insurance attainable. 





Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SHORE1 ARY. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, **°"" "yestztteas dpm 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to gon seven or eight years merely scra together so much miserable Latin 
otherwise re thulty io '—MILTON 


and Greek as £=——_> learned 





Vi 
Xenophon’ 4nabam dmnabanm et each to teachers, 81.80. 





"8 
At », 
pees wy eg 


arene, Cheers, am Couey Sosensh Weg, Minors Mod ead IR denn, end 


and to all other systems. pate leary adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 


Sagee of Ieaeytiiaane res Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTEN MALERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO,, 


7 EAST (4th 8T., N.Y. 





NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 
VOICE OF SONG SERIES. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, Instructor of Music in the Public yma the City of B’klyn 


VOICE OF SONG, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful 
Intermediate practical, 


grades of schools, with a 


vocal Ke ig suited to .— 's woloen, 160 pages, 


systematic, well aK. gh course of } Ba 4 
boards, Price, 36 cents per copy. aoe 


ten OF PSONG, Wo Wo. 2. 2. ot collection of the choicest music, suited to the Grammar and 


‘ull course of w 


vocal exercises. yr 


254 pages, in boards, 60 cents, ‘Sample copy by yey 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and-20 Astor Place New York. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


meee Books, Pe Mabie 


Senate i pod aes Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRARG'S DRAWING MODELS, 
WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 

These MODELS have been specially 
‘orm and ee 
arranged ina ny ~ F ae witb 


are abaolately wing in every stage, an 
at the outset. 


For catalogue and particulars, address 
THE te cary gg oo., 


k Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash CAR rots 


furaished at the Cos = 
— sib ier coat value 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 21, 1888. 


Messrs. A. J. JonNson & Co., Publishers, 
ll Great Jones Street, New York. 


»| GENTLEMEN: 


“The next few years will witness a t 
ities 
chi in educational val ideas. The i 


earnest, thoro 

with py noe i Ap offers accurate 
articles of subjects. To the 
i oft f worthy t ore eted with ed the 
—— oO 

commend this _ $-- to 


ve 
al an courses in the great university of life.” 
Joun H. VINCENT, 
Chancellor Chautauqua University. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


How to Study Geography, 


By FRANCIS Ww. eee 
Zale beet. 1s “4 a. of method: 


ng of ang of itr a which ch apy to to the 

berg ea 2 bE 400 Geography: 

2. yt f Soote ee - 7 ie mn of work: 
Primary an 


8. Course of veg Sak. for eig 

Grammar. 4. 8 
teaching. 5. ee a on come r rand. dire for each 

Spring 6. Books | “ ms teac q 


fiz. & Herder 











~~ &! | Geogr Ih; 9. 
¥. how to make t Mailed on receipt 
of —_ 1.50. Ad y RANCIS W. PARKER, 
Englew ih Ee cis Stuart Parker's 
Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both books $2.20. 
SIMPLIFIED! 


German—Spanish. 


Clear, concise, practical manuals for 
room or self instrustor. By Prof. A. EK’ 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray S8r., NEW YORK. 









FREE‘: 


See 





Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Mates to Preacheroand tesdhers. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, 





A NEW CATALOGUE 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTAINING 
TEXT BOOKS FOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Hebrew, Creek and Latin. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXT BOOKS AND INDUSTRIAL 
WORKS FOR 


ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, MECHANICS, 
STUDENTS, Etc. 
Miscellaneous Works, 
Including a Complete List of our Editions of 
RUSKIN’S WORKS 
In Separate Volumes and Sets. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 
*,* Will be sent free, by mail, on application. 


|New Music for the New Year! 


Now is the time for good resolutions. Resolve 
to lose no time in Cee te eae Co.’s 
excellent Music Books; all first-class, and these 
among the best. For ONE DOLLAR you 
can secure the new 








; lar Song on, 37 ; 

. or Popular Piago Collection, 27 Piano pieces ; 

Relief | or Popular Dance Music Coll’n, 60 pieces; 
Pianist. 42 classical 





or Classical 


or Fall of Jerusalem, Parkhurst; Musical 
or Holy City. Gaul ; Societies. 
or pecusen's Set ae. 


or Good Old Songs we Used to > Bing. 


Any book mailed promptly, post 
paid, for $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. BOSTON, 


O. H. DITSON & 0O., 867 Broadway, New York. 
ONLY TEN CENTS. 





Box. WALLKILL, ULSTER CO.,N. Y. 





National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Bole Agents: R, H. VOGDES&00,, 


WITHOUT GREASE, 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


W. Cor, Chestnut & 12th ss. National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 





